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AS TAUGHT BY THE 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
WHAT MR. POWDERLY SAYS. 


Perhaps no name is more widely known than that of TERRENCE V. 
POWDERLY, ex-General Master Workinan of the Knights of Labor. He 
has always been recognized as one of the widest and most conservative 
of the leaders of labor. He recently took up the study of law, and isa 
student of our school. A few days ago he was admitted to practice law 
in Pennsylvania. He writes us the following letter: 





SCRANTON, PA., October 15, 1894. 
J. CoTNER, JR., Sec’y and Treas, Sprague Correspondence School of Law. 


ear Sir :—Whether studying in an attorney’s office or elsewhere, the student of law 
can do nothing more profitable than take a course in the Sprague Correspondence School of 
Law. One great advantage is that by means of the ‘‘ Lesson Sheete ”? the student is prepared 
for his reading before opening the text-book ; his attention is directed to the essentials, so that 


his time is not taken up with non-essentials. After learning one lesson, his review of it be- 
fore beginning another is very important. The ‘‘ Quiz Book” method is so admirably adapted 
to the wants of the student that it cannot be recommended too highly. I began the course 
several months before being admitted to the bar, and it was of material aid tome. I advise 
every student to enter upon a course with the Sprague Correspondence School of Law. Its 
discipline is perfect, its plan is admirable, and lessons learned are so impressed upon the 
Certificates of Graduation 


memory that they cannot readily be forgotten. 
I consider it a pleasant duty to assist in widening the ‘circle 
of your scholarship. 
G beetles by 
recently issued by our School. 
During the month of October, 1894, certificates of graduation on a completion of the regular 
two years’ course were sent to the following persons: 
. H. Zuver, Jackson, Mich. W. H. Dearth, Red Lion, Ohio. 
A. MeMaster, Salt Lake City, Utah. Edward M. Seymour, Chicago, Il. 
H. C. Peters, Neillsville, Wis. S. E. Smalley, Cuba é i 


ity, Wis. 
Henry DeH. Waite, Toledo, Ohio. Cc. F. Wheeler, Beaver City, Neb. 


S. Laut, Wisner, Neb. D. W. Schenck, Oak Tree, Va. 
Thomas Coghill, Seymour, Wis. 


The four first named have been admitted to practice law in the states in which they reside, 


within the past few weeks. : 
What Mr. Waite says. 


Mr. Waite is related to the late Chief Justice Waite of the United States Supreme Court. He 
says to us under date of October 5, 1894: 

**T was yesterday admitted to practise by the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio. I wish to 
thank you for your most excellent course in law, which was just what I needed to enable me 
to prepare for examination, It was avery thorough course, and I feel that it has been of great 

ue tome. With many thanks for your great kindness and courtesy at all times, I remain, 
etc.”’ 
HUNDREDS OF SUCH LETTERS ON FILE. 

We offer three courses : 

Preparatory Law Course. 
Regular Law Course for Practice or General Culture. 
3. Business Law Course for Business Meh and Women. 


Yours very truly, 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL AS CAN THESE MEN. 
2. 





Handsome particulars sent free on application. Address 


J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y and Treas., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


No. 68 Telephone Building, et As 
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THE CHINO-JAPANESE WAR AND THE EASTERN 
PROBLEMS. 


BY REV. J. T. YOKOI. 


SHALL treat the subject under three heads: 1. The causes 
of the war. 2. The present warlike situation. 3. The 
eastern problems in the light of the war. 

1. . The causes of the war. The Chinese government and its 
advocates are never tired of accusing Japan with unreasonable 
demands and unjust aggression. They claim that China is 
suzerain over Corea, hence possessing the right of interference 
in the affairs of the peninsular kingdom. They argue, therefore, 
that Japan has no reason to take offense in the recent action of 
China toward Corea. But their argument is wholly vitiated 
through a mistaken premise. For Corea is not tributary to 
China. All the Corean treaties with foreign powers prove 
beyond a shadow of doubt the fact that Corea is an independent 
kingdom ; so that China’s claim of suzerainty is but a mere 
fiction. Besides, it is significant that every one of China’s 
advocates completely ignores the existence of the Tien-Tsin 
treaty of 1885. In that treaty it was agreed between China and 
Japan that both should at once withdraw their troops from 
Corea and that if in future either country wanted to send trocps 
there it should notify the other beforehand. 

Now, according to these terms of the treaty, three things are 
perfectly clear : (1) that China has no more right and privilege 
toward Corea than Japan ; (2) that if she ever felt called upon 
to interfere she should do so in a way that would be perfectly 
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friendly to Japan; (3) that Japan has just as much right to 
send troops into Corea when necessary as China. I believe it 
can be fully shown that China’s recent course in Corea was the 
practical denial of every one of these three points. But this 
fact alone perhaps did not really constitute the reasons for 
Japan’s action. We must remember cool legal reasons count 
little in the actions of nations, as in those of individuals. But 
China has injured the sentiment of the Japanese people to its 
deepest depth. 

The histories of the two nations, as all are aware, during the 
past thirty or forty years have marched in two divergent lines, if 
not in opposite directions. Japan has represented progress, 
enlightenment, and civilization, while China, tradition, con- 
servatism, and stagnation. Priding herself in her hoary tra- 
ditions and evident immense resources, China has always treated 
her island neighbor in a most slighting and exasperating manner. 
This has especially been the case in reference to the affairs of 
Corea. Japan, ever since 1876 when she concluded the treaty 
with Corea and introduced her te the nations of the world, 
wanted to induce her to enter the path of progress and civilization. 
For Japan early realized that her own safety, as well as the safety 
of Eastern Asia, consisted not in standing selfishly aloof from 
the welfare of the continental neighbors and making the most of 
herself, but in keeping in close relationship with them, so that 
each might help the other toward the establishment of strong 
and independent states. She knew that at the bottom of all 
international difficulties of modern times was almost always the 
race question ; hence, that if she were ever to play the part of a 
strong and independent power in the affairs of the world, she 
could do so only through the alliance and codperation of the 
other nations of the yellow race. For this reason she wanted to 
see Corea civilized and strong, able to maintain her ground 
against the encroachments of aggressive Russia and omnipresent 
England. 

And not only with Corea, but even much more so with China, 
Japan wanted to live in the close bond of friendship consistent 
with her progressive and expansive growth. This may be seen 
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through the conciliatory spirit that has guided the mikado’s 
government in all its diplomatic relations with these countries. 
But China has been, on the contrary, filled with the blind infatu- 
ation of her own invincible strength. Again and again dis- 
claiming all right of authority over Corea whenever placed in 
positions of responsibility, no sooner was the difficulty removed 
than she would again naively and quietly assume and exercise 
the right to interfere in all Corean matters. She has not only 
opposed the good offices of Japan for the reform and civilization 
of Corea, but all the while backed up Corea’s barbarous and 
corrupt administration. Every attempt at reform and progress 
was stifled in the bud through the interference of China. 

For eleven long years two able and noble-hearted Coreans, one 
of them a prince of the highest rank, took refuge in Japan and 
pleaded and begged for aid to civilize and save their people 
from national extinction. The other of them, Kim-ok-kim, was 
finaily decoyed with false promises to visit Shanghai and was 
there cruelly murdered; and his remains and the murderer 
were both sent over to Corea in a Chinese warship. It was no 
more than to say to Japan, ‘‘ All your mimickings after European 
ways and manners count for nothing; see how you are always 
outwitted !’’ 

The Coreans, too, misunderstanding the generous and con- 
ciliatory motives which have actuated Japan, came gradually to 
regard her as a weak and good-for-nothing neighbor and looked 
upon China as a powerful kingdom and her only protector. We 
can, therefore, imagine the state of feelings the Japanese people 
were thrown into when the report that China sent troops into 
Corea was flashed throughout the country. Their patience was 
now exhausted; their only course was to gird up their loins for war. 

The war between Japan and China is, therefore, the struggle 
between civilization and progress on the one hand, and con- 
servatism and stagnation on the other. Whether the East will 
hereafter maintain its independence and grow in prosperity, or 
the Asiatic nationalities will be before long swept away and the 
yellow races subjected to slavery, is a question whose decision 
rests largely upon the outcome of the present conflict. 
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2. The present warlike situation. On the 12th of June the 
first Japanese army some two thousand strong was landed at 
Chemulpo and immediately marched on to Soul. There they 
have occupied strategic positions and waited for the develop- 
ment of events. About a week previous to this a Chinese 
army some three thousand strong was landed and stationed at 
Asan, some fifty miles south of Sdul. The two armies did not 
come into collision for more than a month and a half. Ostensibly 
there was no reason why they should fight with each other. For 
the Japanese troops were sent there for the protection of the 
mikado’s subjects and their interests, and the Chinese army was 
stationed for the suppression of the To-goku-To insurgents. 
But China demanded the withdrawal of the Japanese army, 
while Japan demanded the administrative reforms of Corea, and 
invited China to join in aiding Corea to carry these measures 
through. China intrigued with the Corean government, while 
at the same time she kept pouring in troops across the Man- 
churian frontier. Japan insisted on the reforms and the with- 
drawal of the Chinese armies. 

The commencement of hostilities was now regarded to be but 
a question of time, and on the 25th of July it was actually 
opened through the naval battle between the two rival nations, 
and on the 30th the Japanese army routed the Chinese garrison 
at Asan, destroying at one blow the Chinese strength in South- 
ern Corea. Just one month and a half elapsed when, on the 
16th of September, the great victory of Pyng-Yang was gained 
by the Japanese, which practically destroyed the Chinese army 
in Northern Corea, and on the 17th the great naval battle was 
fought off the mouth of the Yalu, which swept the Chinese 
fleet from the face of the northern seas. Since then Japan’s 
Corean army under Marshal Yamagata, and another army 
under Marshal Oyama, recently landed on a northern coast of 
the Gulf of Pechili, have been vigorously pushing for Moukden 
and Peking. 

We can hardly realize the difficulties under which they are 
pushing in the aggressive movement, and which cause so much 
delay in the attainment of the objects in view. The chief 
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among these difficulties, it is said, is the bad condition of the 
roads, or perhaps more truly the non-existence of the roads, 
especially in Northern Corea and Manchuria, which makes it 
particularly difficult for the transportation of food supplies and 
heavy guns. All parties seem, however, to be agreed now 
(at this writing, November 1) that the fall of the two northern 
capitals of China is but the question of weeks, very likely of 
days. The policy of the commanding generals seems to be to 
push on steadily to the satisfactory end without running into 
hasty and needless risks. 

3. Eastern problems in the light of the present war. It 
is interesting to note how sudden and complete was the change 
of attitude which the European, particularly the British, public 
opinion managed to assume after the great victory of Pyng- 
Yang. It is no less than revolutionary. When the peerless 
Fuji, which is 12,000 feet high, suddenly emerged in one night 
out of the plain, it could not have sesmed any more wonderful 
than the sudden discovery before the eyes of astonished Europe 
of New Japan in the horizon of the far East. The words of the 
London Spectator are so interesting, as the frank confession of 
past and present opinions about Japan and Asia, that I venture 
to quote at some length. It says in the editorial of September 29: 

The British public does not yet realize how complete an overturn of 
all ideas about Asia, and all policies in which Asia is involved, has 
been effected by what the Japanese have already accomplished. A 
central idea of Europe as to Asia was that the brown men and the 
yellow men were men who had ceased to advance or change, 
who would remain as they are, possibly for centuries, certainly for a 
long period of time, at once immovable and weak. It followed that 
the white races who are still advancing could deal with them very 
nearly as they pleased, could regulate their commerce, punish their 
departures from western notions of right, or even, if the necessity 
were great and the temptation strong, could conquer them as Russia 
has done in the North, or England has done in India, and as France 
has begun to do in Indo-China. A few more years, an expedition or 
two, and some more treaties, and the whole of Asia would be at the 
feet of Europe to be guided, controlled, and in one way and another 
taxed at European discretion. . . . Suddenly, as it were in a week, 
the old central idea is dispelled, and all the policies based upon it are 


shown to be dangerous or worthless. It becomes apparent to the most 
blind that one Asiatic power at least is neither dead nor moribund ; 
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that it has not only all the strength, but all the energy of a European 
power ; that it can fight effectually at a distance from its own shores ; 
that it can operate successively by sea as well as by land; that in 
future in all warlike operations in Eastern Asia, it must be reckoned 
with asif its people were white men. Japan can not be coerced or 
even bullied any more, for no power could attack her without all the 
expense and risk which would attend a European campaign. 

That the yellow races are not immovable but can improve, can develop 
fightiug strength, can use the ‘‘ resources of science,’’ the enchanted 
armor in which Europe fancied herself panoplied forever—that is the 
new fact of 1894, and we do not know that it may not prove the 
greatest fact of this half of the century. 


Such is the complete and sudden, nay the revolutionary, 
change of European opinion in regard to Japan and Asia. But 
there seems to be one thing which Europe yet begrudges to credit 
Japan with. She seems to think that Japan, though already 
in possession of European arts and sciences, is yet particularly 
apt to fall into acts of ‘‘barbarity’’ and moral ‘callousness.’’ 
The leading British journals, conspicuously the Spectator among 
the number, give vent to the sense of dread and uncertainty in 
regard to the future of Asia and of Europe. They fear that 
through Japanese leadership a revival of Zhengis Khan’s 
despotic and barbarous empire may not be impossible, so that 
Europe with all its arts and civilization will be one day 
submerged in the deluge of Asiatic invasion. 

Now I am utterly at a loss to know what international acts or 
social feature of Japan these people have in mind when they 
speak of ‘‘Japanese barbarity’’ or ‘‘Japanese callousness.’’ 
Even in the case of the recent Kow-shung affair, although at 
first almost the entire British press raised an uproar against 
‘‘the Japanese barbarity,’’ has it not been since demonstrated 
that Japan was in the right, that she did not outstrip either the 
limit of international law or of humanity? Have not the 
strict discipline and blameless conduct of the mikado’s soldiers 
elicited praise from every European and won his confidence ? 
Have not, moreover, Europeans been invariably treated in 
Japan with courtesy and friendliness which have won the 
gratitude of all travelers? Except those few residents in Japan 
whose self-interests make them unwilling to give up the 
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positions of great and unfair advantages once wrested from 
Japan in the days of her ignorance, who is there on the face of 
the whole earth to stand up and present facts to show that the 
Japanese vation is liable to barbarous acts? 

Indeed, it seems not a little incongruous that Englishmen 
who allow their Indian government to monopolize the manufac- 
ture of opium, and who pursue the policy of compulsory impor- 
tation of this poisonous drug into China, who are backing up 
the corrupt Turkish government because of the jealousy of 
Russia, whose army together with the French in 1861 plundered 
and afterward burned the magnificent summer palace in Peking, 
and whose heartless treatment of weaker races is the standing 
rebuke of history,—for them to accuse Japan with ‘‘barbarity”’ 
and ‘‘callousness’’ seems to me, to say the least, quite incon- 
gruous. 

From what I have said it seems to me that the following 
things are made clear: 

1. Already as a result of the war the balance of power in 
the far East is sifted. Henceforth it shall be no longer China 
but Japan that holds the key of the eastern situation. What- 
ever European power wants to gain predominance in Asia will 
have to win the friendship, and if possible the alliance, of 
Japan. Aside from the fact of her military and naval strength 
she has the advantage of position and immense coal resources. 
If Japan consents to ally herself with Russia, the combined 
forces can easily sweep away the power of Great Britain from 
Asia. If she codperates with Great Britain, the two fleets can 
destroy every outlet of Russia on the Pacific and thus make her 
advance in Central Asia impossible. I venture to think Mr. 
Curzon and Sir Charles Dilke will have to revise pretty radi- 
cally some of their statements in regard to the situation in the 
far East. 

2. It looks as if the independence and civilization of the 
Hermit Kingdom is now guaranteed. Japan is in honor bound 
to do her best to help, and Corea without the baneful influence 
of China will now begin to wake up to life and progress with 
new vision of the future before her. 
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3. Will not China, too, wake up after this long period of 
deathlike sleep? There are not only immense natural resources 
within her extensive territories, but immense talents as well 
among her three hundred millions. Her past administration 
has indeed been corrupt through and through, but there is no 
reason why this corruption should not be swept away. The 
Chinese people know the value of business honesty. Why shall 
they not learn the value of administrative honesty? They are 
capable of religious and political enthusiasm, as was amply 
proved in the case of the great Tai-Ping rebellion forty years 
ago. Why shall they not be infused with new national or 
political enthusiasm which will carry them along in the tide of 
progress and civilization ? 

But, on the other hand, China might turn out to be but a 
problem. She may after all be found to be too unwieldy and 
too far gone as one social fabric for reformation and regenera- 
tion. Widespread insurrections may break out ; court intrigues 
may make an efficient, centralized administration impossible ; 
in that case total disorganization and anarchy will be the result. 
Such may become the condition of China ten or twenty years 
hence. If so, the China problem—What shall we do with 
China ?—will engage the keenest interest of the European 
powers. Her eighteen provinces will then become a theater of 
European intrigues and encroachments, not unlikely hostile 
conflicts. And while her people will probably flourish and 
multiply and scatter themselves through every clime and every 
zone, everywhere despised and hated, but everywhere gaining 
a foothold, another but more powerful and numerous race of 
Jews, yet at the same time her hoary nationality will be no 
more. China will then be nothing but a geographical name. 
But I hope, I believe, that such will not be the case. I trust 
that New China will yet arise, as a new and vigorous stem out of 
an old trunk, and before the twentieth century is half gone, she 
will be exerting her influence as one of the few greatest nations 
of the earth. 

Thus I venture to be optimistic. And I see before me a 
vision of the new and regenerated East. Japan, Corea, and 
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China united in the bond of common race and aim, marching 
together in the path of progress and enlightenment. For it is 
impossible to foretell what great impetus this sudden uprising of 
the Japanese nation will give to all latent and active movements 
toward liberty and light, which really fill whole Asia. Just to 
give one instance, the success of New Japan cannot but greatly 
encourage the hearts of those Indian patriots who are pushing 
under such great discouragements the congress movement there. 
It is not, therefore, mere Utopia to hope to see before many 
decades are passed not only the three countries in the North but 
also India in full possession of the arts and mechanical appli- 
ances of the West, and, at the same time, filled and permeated 
with the great truths of God and man, the truths of eternal 
hope and courage for the individual and collective life of 
humanity, which Jesus so ideally and exaltedly represents for 
all ages. Surely the words of the late Mr. G. H. Pearson seem 
much more true to-day than when written, though it was but 
four years ago. He said (Pearson’s ‘‘ National Life and Char- 
acter,’’ p. 85): 

The citizens of these countries [meaning yellow and black races] will 
then be taken up into the social relations of the white races, will 
throng the English turf or the salons of Paris, and will be admitted to 
intermarriage. It is idle to say that if all this should come to pass our 
pride of place will not be humiliated. We were struggling among 
ourselves for supremacy in a world which we thought of as destined to 
belong to the Aryan races and to the Christian faith ; to the letters and 
arts and charm of social manners which we have inherited from the 
best times of the past. Weshall wake to find ourselves elbowed and 
hustled, and perhaps even thrust aside, by peoples whom we looked 


down upon as servile and thought of as bound always to minister to 
our needs. 


I for one certainly hope that some day such an opportunity 
may yet be given to the Hindoos, the Chinese, and the Africans, 
and I am sure the Americans who own the heritage of the noble 
ideas and examples of Washingtons and Lincolns, will not 
begrudge any opportunity for so-called lower races to rise 
higher. When such an opportunity is given, then both the’ 
West and the East will be civilized. There will be neither high 
nor low, neither bond nor free, but all shall be one. When 
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there are no more lands and peoples to subjugate or obtain some 
unfair advantages from, the nations of Europe will have no 
more occasion for war. For the first time all peoples will begin 
to live in the spirit of friendly emulation, instead of selfish 
competition. They shall act and react, stimulating and in- 
fluencing, each upon the other, for higher attainments and 
nobler accomplishments. And thus and thus only shall the day 
be ushered, that great and longed-for day, ‘‘ When the peoples 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares, their spears into 
pruninghooks; and nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’’ 


d. TL. Zoe. 
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PULLMAN AND PATERNALISM. 


BY CHARLES H. EATON. 


NE of the most persistent claims made in connection with 
the administration of the town of Pullman is that it 
embodies paternalism. A writer in the Non-Sectarian describes 
Pullman City (sic) as a ‘‘notable instance of the worst form of 
paternal government.’’ The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
says, ‘‘He [Mr. Pullman] believes in paternalistic methods and 
has put them in operation at his works to a degree not equaled 
anywhere else in America.’’ A well-known political economist 
writes, ‘‘The town of Pullman is a species of benevolent feudal- 
ism.’’ We would inquire into the truth of these assertions. Is 
there paternalism at Pullman? 

Before this question can be satisfactorily answered we must 
decide what paternalism is. It is a term used in a great variety 
of ways and often without definite meaning. Paternalism in 
government is an historical conception which came into promi- 
nence in the seventeenth century in England, through the 
discussions of Locke and Filmer. According to this view, the 
power of a sovereign is like that of the father of a family. The 
rights of the king and the duties of the subject were those 
arising from the parental relation. With a democratic form of 
government, such paternalism is manifestly impossible. But it 
is asserted that there has been established a new form of 
paternalism in the relation of the rich and powerful to the 
poor and weak. The position of the capitalist at Pullman, it is 
said, is like that of the baron in feudal times. Under that 
system the lord owned all the land, and the people at the foot of 
the hill on which stood his castle were slaves. They could own 
no land, they could build no homes. They could not, indeed, 
exercise the rights of personal freedom. The peasant was 
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inseparable from his lord’s estate, transferred with it from one 
owner to another. With the change from serfdom to wagedom 
the serf became a “‘seller of service’? and a freeman. The 
factory system has made feudalism forever impossible. The 
fundamental rights of workingmen cannot now be disturbed. 
Possessing personal liberty, he is free to move from place to 
place, to choose his own employer and bome, to sell his labor in 
any market, and by increasing his wealth increase his social 
importance. The most active imagination could hardly make it 
possible to discover the ‘‘robber baron’’ of the Middle Ages in 
the modern employer of labor in Pullman or any other manu- 
facturing town in America. 

But let us make a more specific examination of paternalism. 
Paternalism, in the modern sense of the term, undertakes (1) to 
provide civil government, and (2) to house, clothe, feed, 
educate, and amuse the people. 

The charge of paternalism in the government of Pullman is 
on its face absurd. The land purchased for the site of the town 
was not outside of, or far removed from, other towns or civil 
authority, as, for instance, in the case of Salt Lake City. The 
town of Pullman has had from the beginning no separate civic 
existence. It was at first within and a part of the town of 
Hyde Park, and its government was by selectmen. In 1892 the 
town of Hyde Park, including Pullman, became a part of the 
city of Chicago, entitled to its representation on the board of 
aldermen. Before under the municipal ordinances of Hyde 
Park, it has been since then under those of Chicago. 

But it may be asserted that while there is no formal paternal- 
ism, there is such intimidation and interference with political 
action that practical paternalism is brought about. A visit to 
Pullman by one who invites confidence by appearance and 
manner discloses as much freedom on the part of the working- 
men as is found elsewhere among the same class. A careful 
inquiry made by the writer of this article elicited a very 
general expression that such intimidation did not exist. While 
it was in some cases declared that one must not make himself 
obnoxious in the expression of his views, it was added with 
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much practical sense, ‘‘the Australian ballot makes intimida- 
tion impossible.’’ 

The political position of Mr. Pullman is well known. With- 
out passing judgment upon the wisdom or unwisdom of his 
views of the tariff, it may be said that beyond such arguments 
and careful presentations of the pros and cons as free speech 
encourages, no pressure of any kind is brought to bear upon 
the men. During the first Cleveland campaign, a long-time 
resident of Pullman and a prominent employee of the company 
addressed several thousand men on the public green in advocacy 
of Mr. Cleveland’s election to the presidency. And, although 
Mr. Cleveland has been twice elected to that office, this man still 
remains a good Democrat and in the employ of the company. 

If we are to believe the accounts of certain critics, the work- 
men in the shops do not dare to open their lips, the stores are 
under the control of Pullman bosses, and the system of espionage 
is so complete that the whole town lies in sullen and silent 
subjection. Being familiar with these descriptions, it seemed a 
little strange on a recent visit to find the employees talking 
with entire freedom, praising and blaming overseers and 
officers with an easy manner born only of long habit. 

If the methods of an autocratic government obtain, it would 
seem natural that the keepers of stores in the Arcade would 
hesitate to sell a book published by a clergyman of Pullman, 
the value of which is almost entirely destroyed by its exaggerated 
and inaccurate statements, the whole constituting a violent and 
most unjust attack upon the Pullman Company. But upon 
asking for a copy it was immediately produced. The only 
difference between this and other factory towns is, that with 
equal or larger freedom, the most healthful and stimulating 
surroundings are afforded. Indeed, one of the marked beauties 
of the town is the apparent independence of its men. 

That there may be unjust task-masters, or that there may be 
attempts on the part of subordinate officers to curry favor with 
the management by unduly crowding workmen and controlling 
their political action, may be true. But such action is contrary 
to the desire and policy of the president and superior officers of 
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the company and could be controlled only by a paternalism 
which not even Russia knows. The ‘right of petition’? has 
always been recognized, and the humblest laborer has not been 
denied access by proper means to those in authority. The 
management of Pullman has not and could not decide the 
character of its civil government. A mere statement of the 
municipal relations of the town is a sufficient denial of this 
form of paternalism. 

Paternalism also undertakes to house, clothe, feed, educate, 
and amuse those under its control. Since the building and 
renting of houses is the most important and conspicuous part of 
the plan of Pullman, we will consider that last and deal with 
other functions of this form of government. Paternalism 
undertakes to clothe, feed, educate, and amuse the people. 
Certainly the management of Pullman does not attempt io do 
this. It has indeed built two arcades in which are to be found 
markets and stores. But these are rented to any applicant from 
any place precisely as they are rented in other towns. The 
corporation has no interest whatever in the profits or losses or 
methods of the business and exercises no control over them. 
The ‘truck system,’’ which was long in existence in factory 
towns, by which a portion of the wages of workmen was paid 
in groceries or provisions in the stores conducted by the 
company, never had existence in Pullman. The evils of this 
system have been avoided at Pullman by making the shops 
dependent upon private and not upon corporate enterprise and 
support. 

The control of education is the same as in other wards of the 
city. A theater has been built, but free entertainments are not 
given. It is managed on a business basis. First-class perform- 
ances are given by the same companies as in Chicago, but at 
about half the cost. The appearance of charity is avoided. The 
income of the theater just about equals its expense account. If 
there be a loss it is met by the company. Athletic grounds with 
tracks and stands are furnished, but the formation and support 
of athletic associations are left to the interest of the townspeople. 
A library of eight thousand volumes has been given by Mr. 
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Pallman and established in rooms that combine convenience and 
beauty. The inclination to make it absolutely free was resisted 
on principle. In order to free it from any taint of paternalism 
and to encourage a feeling of independence, the library was 
given to a voluntary association, membership of which requires 
a small fee. These fees only pay for the current magazines for 
the reading-rooms and a portion of the amount required for the 
repair of books. The salaries of the librarian and attendants 
and the repairs of the rooms are met by the company. The 
library has been the center of a considerable educational influ- 
ence. Classes in stenography, history, languages, literature, art, 
and civics have been formed, for joining which only a nominal 
fee has been charged. The practical results have been large. 

A writer in THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS contrasts 
Pullman and Saltaire, founded by Sir Titus Salt, to the disad- 
vantage of the former. Saltaire is embodied paternalism. All 
or nearly all the conditions supplied in the English town exist 
at Pullman, but they have not come by the gift of the Pullman 
Company, but as a part of a commercial plan, and they are 
maintained by the interest of the men. The basis and encour- 
agement of effort were afforded. But to the mind of the pro- 
jector of Pullman free gifts savor too much of paternalism. To 
earn is better than to receive as a gift. The truest philanthropy 
is to help men to help themselves. A striking example of the 
method adopted may be found in the organization of the Pull- 
man Band. The committee on organization came to Mr. Pull- 
man for a subscription. Not because he was unwilling to give, 
but because his own experience had led him to see the worth 
of individual effort and the satisfaction of independence, he 
declined to make a gift, but pointed out a plan by which they 
could borrow the necessary money on easy terms and gradually 
liquidate the debt. This was quickly and successfully done. The 
athletic grounds were laid out with the same idea in view. A 
prosperous association was organized by similar methods, and 
some very important contests have taken place on the grounds 
and the neighboring lake. 

A word may be allowed on religious training in Pullman. A 
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beautiful church was built, and at an actual cost of not more 
than six hundred dollars per year, for the company bears the ex- 
pense of janitor and heating, a commodious and beautiful structure 
is furnished to whatsoever people will pay the annual rental. At 
present it is occupied by the Presbyterians. There are also 
Methodist and Roman Catholic organizations in the town. On 
the west side of the railroad tracks land has been given to the 
Roman Catholics and Swedish Methodists where they have 
erected church buildings. There is and can be ho interference 
with the conduct of the religious life of the people. The custom 
which has obtained in some factory towns of New England, so 
undesirable and so unjust, of deducting pew rent from the wages 
of the workingmen, there has never been any attempt to intro- 
duce in Illinois. The whole theory of the town as to clothing, 
feeding, educating, and amusing the people has been as far as 
possible from paternalism. 

The only direction in which the charge of paternalism 
seems to have a shadow of justification is in the plan 
adopted of building houses and renting them to the em- 
ployees of the company. What has the company really 
done? In 1880 it purchased land fourteen miles from Chicago, 
laid out streets, paved them, built houses of an unusually con- 
venient and substantial character, furnished them with water 
and gas, and so far as possible perfect sanitary conditions, and 
then surrounded them and its well-built and well-ventilated 
shops with parks and flowers, lakes and trees. The object of 
the founder was ‘‘to establish a great manufacturing business on 
the most substantial basis possible.’”’ As a necessary condition 
of this it was decided to build homes that should attract the best 
grade of mechanics and so control them and the town as to keep 
out saloons, brothels, and all other objectionable buildings, and 
at the same time supply an object lesson in the building and 
care of the houses of workingmen and their surroundings. To 
do this it was necessary that the company refuse to sell any of 
its property. The results so far as the external life of the town 
is concerned are to be seen by every visitor. After an exami- 
nation of the town, its poorest rather than its best quarters, after 
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studying its back alleys and hidden corners, and comparing it 
with adjoining towns and with factory towns, with many of which 
the writer has been familiar from his youth up, it may be justly 
said that Pullman far excels any other town of its kind in the 
country. 

Let him who would appreciate the real contribution made to 
the physical and moral welfare of the people leave the well- 
paved, well-sewered, and well-cleaned streets of Pullman, with 
its neat and convenient houses, and walk for five minutes along 
the half-laid-out streets of Kensington, with its open sewers, its 
piles of decaying vegetation, its pools of stagnant water, its ill- 
ventilated and tumble-down tenements, its scores of liquor shops 
and houses of doubtful character. It is no wonder workingmen 
not employed in the Pullman shops desert such quarters for the 
brighter and healthier surroundings of the model town, though 
it be farther from their places of employment. Many in the 
higher walks of life, after vainly seeking for as good accommo- 
dations at equal cost in Chicago proper return with a great sense 
of relief to Pullman. This result has been possible only by the 
absolute control of property rights. 

It is desirable that so far as possible all working people own 
their own homes. It is a wise policy that encourages the investment 
of one’s savings in a homestead. Ownership gives birth to respon- 
sibility and character. Improvement in the character of the 
workingman by a natural economic law leads to an increase in 
wages and the profits of capital. But experience shows that in 
all communities the owners of houses are in the minority. The 
great majority are tenants of the houses built and rented to them 
by others. We have come to think the erection and care of 
tenement houses of importance enough to justify philanthropic 
investigation and legislative enactment. The promiscuous 
character of the workingmen at Pullman, as in other manufac- 
turing towns, makes an effective supervision of the houses im- 
possible except under a central and complete control. 

There are two things to be said in this connection which re- 
move the force of the charge of paternalism. (1) The town of 
Pullman is so situated that it comes into constant competition 
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with other towns like Kensington, Roseland, and Gano, none of 
them more than twelve minutes’ walk from the administration 
building. Here houses may be purchased or rented. The rents 
range a trifle higher in Pullman, but when the superior 
accommodations in relation to sanitary and other conditions 
afforded are considered, this seems natural and fair. Indeed, 
houses in these places would remain unoccupied unless the 
rents were lower. (2) The company has always encouraged its 
employees to buy their own homes and nearly nine hundred 
have done so in neighboring towns, all within convenient 
distance of the shops. If Pullman were in a desert, or even if 
the condition of employment were the occupation of a company 
house, the claim of paternalism might be justified. In the 
acceptance of men since the strike the course adopted was that 
equal privileges be granted men who owned their own houses 
with those who rented of the company, i. e., both had equal 
chances of being taken back. The statements of the working- 
men seem unanimous that the only suggestion made at any time 
was that in slack times those living in the houses of the 
company would be more certain to have permanent employ- 
ment. The practical force of this feeling and the amount of 
interference may be seen in the fact that less than one third of 
the Pullman employees were tenants of the company at the 
time of the strike. 

It would appear from some discussions of the subject that the 
Pullman experiment is something entirely novel in principle ; 
that Mr. Pullman with the thirst of dominion which belonged 
to the medieval baron had undertaken to do something never 
before attempted. The difference between his policy as to the 
building of homes for operatives and that of manufacturers 
generally is not a difference in principle. It is the ordinary 
custom to build houses for the workmen and control them. The 
difference is in the character and surroundings of the homes 
furnished. A writer on political economy in speaking of 
factory towns says: ‘‘The tenements in which operatives are 
housed are such as to make physical health and moral character 
impossible. They are generally owned by the corporation and 
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built near the work without regard to the sanitary condition of 
the surroundings. Frequently from six to ten or more families 
are crowded into one building with but one entrance and not 
even having a back door or anything approaching modern con- 
veniences.’’ It would seem that the chief offense of Mr. Pullman 
is the complete eradication of these evils, and the establishment 
of a town where the social position of the workingmen is vastly 
improved. No charge of paternalism is made against other 
manufacturers for the ownership of death-traps and moral pest- 
houses, but the moment a man undertakes to build upon a busi- 
ness basis homes where healthy and happy childhood and a 
virtuous and robust manhood may be trained, while personal 
liberty is in no way interfered with—he is a promoter of pater- 
nalism, a tyrant without justice or generosity. 

Another criticism, curiously inconsistent with the charge of 
paternalism, is based upon the fact that the design was to so 
regulate the building and management of the houses that they 
should pay six per cent on the investment. As a matter of fact, 
they have never pai? more than four and one half per cent, 
sometimes less. This, it is said, is an example of greed and un- 
holy avarice. But we do not complain of Peabody, but rather 
extol his wisdom, when he announces the principle of intelligent 
aid in improving the homes of the people to be ‘‘ philanthropy 
and five per cent.’’ It has been found that homes may be furnished 
convenient and affording privacy and sanitary appliances on 
this basis. Many tenement blocks exist in England and a 
smaller number in America where ‘philanthropy and five per 
cent’’ has shown itself to be the truest benevolence. 

The mo13 careful the examination of Pullman, the clearer it 
will appear that paternalism does not exist there, and when the 
analysis is made it will be found that those who decry the 
paternalism of the town most, do so because to their thinking 
it is not paternal enough. As an intelligent resident of the 
town, entirely independent of the company, remarked in 
answer to the question, ‘‘Is there paternalism in Pullman?’’ 
‘*No, paternalism in Pullman is all humbug.’’ 

CuHas. H. EATON. 











THE REPUBLIC IN THE COURT OF REASON: A REPLY 
TO PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


BY THOMAS BURKE GRANT. 


N A recent paper* marked by that happy abstraction charac- 
teristic of a man of large responsibilities, betraying all the 
dignity and erudition befitting the head of a great American 
university, and suggestive also, it may be said, of the hopeful 
optimism peculiar to the executive of a great vested corporation, 
President Eliot furnishes us with some reasons why the Amer- 
ican Republic can endure. 
Whether we are indebted to President Eliot for this paper to 
a doubt on his part as to the stability of our form of government, 
or to the indulgence of a refined literary taste which furnishes 
recreation to our foremost men, does not appear ;; but it is 
obvious that the question thus raised, and which has forced itself 
upon the attention of our thinking men within the past five 
years, is one having important consequences, and therefore de- 
serves to be treated in a thorough manner and as a surgeon 
would treat a deep wound—with a sharp probe. Though the 
president of Harvard College is the only man who has had the 
courage to handle this testy question in a public way, he is 
only one out of thousands who have asked themselves what mean 
these new drifts in our national life. Can the ship of state sail 
through the billows and currents of contending factions? Or to 
give a more pointed turn to these inquiries, in the language of 
the late Chief Justice Joseph Story, ‘‘Shall Americans betray 
America?’’ While, therefore, we are indebted to President 
Eliot for providing us with the opportunity for discussing the 
vital questions involved in these queries, and also for his agree- 


* Forum for October. 


+ Since this article was written I have learned that President Eliot was replying to 
an article by Prof. H. von Holst in The Journal of Political Economy. 
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able and entertaining method of treating the subject, we are by 
no means under the same obligations to accept the conclusions 
at which he seems to have arrived. 

To many people who have considered the basis of our govern- 
ment and its practical application to the complexities of our 
national life, not from the cloister or from the schoolroom, but 
from the standpoint of men of the world, it will be evident that 
the president of Harvard has missed all the most important con- 
siderations necessary to form a correct and conclusive judgment 
of the subject he has undertaken to place before us. The grow- 
ing distrust of the people, the antagonisms generated between 
American citizens of native birth or descent and American citi- 
zens of foreign birth ; the decay of public spirit ; the trickery 
of politicians ; the shameless corruption of our municipal life ; 
the growing ascendency of wealth ; the indifference and apathy 
of men of fortune to discharge the duties which the possession 
of property implies; the growth of demagogy among the peo- 
ple, their unthinking hostility to great private interests,—all 
these one would think ought to enter into speculations about the 
durability of government. But, on the contrary, President 
Eliot, for some mysterious reason, seems to avoid these issues. 
Instead of handling them, as we might expect, he indulges in a 
series of hopeful conclusions, scarcely justified by a study of the 
political fabric of our republican government. 

His series of seven principal reasons showing why the repub- 
lic can endure appear to be so weak, inconclusive, and halting, 
that if President Eliot had started out with the intention of dem- 
onstrating the instability and evanescence of republican institu- 
tions, he could not have hoped for better success than has 
attended his notable effort to allay the national anxiety, and to 
satisfy our afflicted and heterogeneous family that the stricken 
patient is doing quite nicely. It may be that the president of 
Harvard College felt a certain embarrassment in treating’ the 
worst and most dangerous symptoms. It may be that as the 
head of a famous seat of learning, almost concurrent with the 
life of the republic itself, and which owed its origin to a desire 
to perpetuate republican institutions, by making the claims of 
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caste and of wealth the ruling spirits of the nation, that he could 
not with any consistency fly in the face of the college traditions. 
Perhaps the able publicist could not entirely disassociate him- 
self from the theorist and the doctrinaire; but to whatever 
cause due, the omissions already mentioned run through his 
speculations, and in my opinion nullify many of President 
Eliot’s pleasant conclusions. 

No possible aspect in which the republic now presents itself to 
us, or which it is likely to assume in the immediate future, 
ought to be overlooked if the public is to get a complete view 
and to form a clear, calm, and dispassionate judgment on this 
vital and absorbing question. The public temper also demands 
the most thorough investigation of the patient’s disease, and to 
use the language of another great educator (Prof. H. von Holst 
of the University of Chicago), the people ‘‘are likely to hold up 
the hands of those who probe the festering sore, and to frown 
down those who think they serve the country best by covering 
up the wound with a sweetly scented cloth.’”’ Accepting this 
assurance and believing that a spirit of patriotism and of duty 
alike call for courageous handling of the issues, I submit the 
points regarding which it seems to me President Eliot fails to 
meet the difficulty that confronts us. 

This duty devolves upon us all the more urgently because of 
all those forms of government under which nations have organ- 
ized themselves, that of a republic is most likely to lose its 
original characteristics, and to drift into reaction on the one 
hand, or into the popular abuse of power on the other. Indeed, 
the eminent writer in question admits this by starting his 
pleasant generalizations with the somewhat discomforting propo- 
sition that the governments called republics in the past have 
without exception been all notable failures. Here the question 
will at once suggest itself on the abstract proposition, Then 
why should we hope for better or different results to those 
obtained in Greece, in Venice, and Rome? The president of 
Harvard College, by way of answering this obvious and logical 
query, discovers certain conditions here which did not manifest 
themselves in the republics of old. In the face of the fact that 
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the country has lately seen the gathering of a number of 
armies unprecedented in the world’s history since the days of 
Walter the Penniless, and all demanding a chance to live, 
President Eliot sees a prospect of more ‘‘diffused happiness,’’ 
and notwithstanding that thirty years ago ninety-one per cent of 
the American people owned ninety-one per cent of the total 
wealth of the country and that now nine per cent of the people 
own eighty-five per cent of the national wealth, he assumes the 
possibility of a greater ‘‘diffusion of wealth.’’ In addition to 
this, better social conditions, better domestic relations, greater 
toleration of religion, the safeguards thrown around the country 
by a free press, corporation service, mutual dependence of man 
and man, and the comforting assurances of religion constitute 
the chief differences between this republic and those of old. 
All these President Eliot thinks will eventually set us right. 
But do all these conditions exist in the same unctious degree 
set forth by President Eliot? Again it may be asked, do they 
each and all tend to the stability of our government, and are we 
not threatened by serious danger from some of them, instead of 
being made more secure? A consideration of our circum- 
stances will show that we are sailing over the same course, beset 
by the same dangers, flying the same flag, confronted with the 
same bold rocks and shifting quicksands as all past republics. 
In short, we are like a ship entering an unknown and an un- 
navigated harbor strewn on all sides with the wrecks of former 
republics, and sailing over a sandbar which has never permitted 
a republican barque to pass undamaged in the long course of the 
world’s history. The Hebrew Republic, the republics of Sparta 
and of Athens, those of Thebes and Carthage, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, and the Dutch Republic, all serve as warnings to us 
to suppress those enervating luxuries, the internal quarrels, the 
greed, the avarice and ambition which carried them down into 
the whirlpools of passion and eventually caused their absorption 
by great empires. Not one of these republics, when it failed, 
was ever succeeded by a republic, but always by a monarchy. 
It may be said here that France is to-day a republic, but here is 
the opinion of one of the most eminent of Frenchmen: ‘‘ What 
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did we not expect from the republic when we were under the 
empire? Ah, when we have the republic! Well, the republic 
came and has failed in all its promises and in all the ideas that 
engendered it,’’ says M. Emile Zola in an interview published 
September 4, 1894. 

The history of the chief republics in Europe gives us no 
guarantee of the stability of republican institutions. Has it 
any brighter or better side in that portion of America outside 
of the United States? Mexico boasts of a republic, but not of a 
popular government. President Diaz has sustained himself to 
the south of us, but has he entirely quelled the embers of insur- 
rection in the land of the Montezumas? Only last year there 
was a determined effort to restore the throne of Brazil, and the 
army and the navy of that country as well as its prominent 
leaders were pitted against each other in civil strife. Chili had 
its dictator and its revolution in the days of Balmaceda, and 
Argentine securities through the mismanagement of its public 
men remind us of nothing so much as the great South Sea 
Bubble in the days of George III. As for the other South 
American republics, any one of them seems fortunate if it com- 
pletely escapes some sort of a revolution for six months ata 
time. The political upheavals of republican institutions in 
America give no greater guarantee for stability than those of 
Europe. All provide splendid fields for intrigue, dictators, and 
usurpation. The American Republic stands alone, the last hope 
for popular government. 

Now what are the reasons which President Eliot gives to 
insure this republic in the face of the terrible lessons of the 
ruined republics that lie around and behind us? The president 
of Harvard College says that we differ in certain respects from 
all the other republics of history. Let ussee. The first of Mr. 
Eliot’s reasons for stability here is the greater toleration of 
religion. The question of religious toleration would be quite 
pertinent to the discussion if religious intolerance had caused 
the fall of Greece, of Venice, or of Rome, or if it was to-day 
the main cause of commotion in our South American neighbors. 
Paganism, it is true, did not as fully meet the wants of its time 
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as Christianity does those of to-day. But the fact that it never- 
theless answered the ancients for all the essential acts of 
Christianity and therefore had all the force of a strong religious 
principle, is somewhat unfortunate for his contention. There 
was the fullest toleration in Greece and Rome, for the best of all 
reasons that there was but one religion at the time, and no 
rivalries between creeds as there is with us. The pivotal 
principle in Grecian and Roman life was fear of the gods, a 
devoted love of country, and firm belief in the destiny of an 
overruling Providence. A future state of reward and of 
punishment was ever present to the minds of Roman citizens, 
whose children were trained from infancy to observance of all 
those précepts which deplored vice and which called forth the 
friendship and the conciliation of the gods. It was a religion, 
too, which penalized and prohibited perjury, which inculcated 
justice between man and man, and which inspired the people to 
the performance of martial and heroic deeds. The Romans 
tolerated the gods of every country, entering into their vast 
hegemony. They even erected a temple to the unknown God, 
and outside of war religion was perhaps the one feature in 
which they excelled. Cicero settles this point. ‘‘We did not 
exceed,’’ says Cicero, speaking for his countrymen, ‘‘the 
Spaniards in numbers, nor did we excel the Gauls in strength of 
body, nor the Carthaginians in craft, nor the Greeks in arts and 
science, but we have indisputably surpassed all the nations of 
the universe in piety and attachment to religion.’’ 

The same is true of Greece. There the hearth, the tombstone, 
and the altar were most sacred things, and the inspirations to 
piety and to virtue which gather around the traditions of the 
Holy Grove are a sufficient answer to any one who thinks that 
even religion can save a nation from decay, or furnish any ma- 
terial consolation to a people suffering from misrule. How a di- 
versity of religions, each differing with the other, and each seek- 
ing either to master the state or to pull its influence in a special 
direction, can lend strength to government is more than can be 
comprehended. A national church was a source of strength to 
Greece as it is in our day to England, to Russia, to Germany, and 
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in Japan. The Greeks appreciated religion, so much that even 
their manual of cavalry management began thus: ‘First of all 
it is proper to sacrifice to the gods.’’ Again note Euripides: 
‘‘The altar of the gods is the common refuge,’’ and Aischylus 
adds in his own strong and unique way : 
‘* Better far than towers 
Are altars—yea, a shield impenetrable.” 

In the cases of the republic of Florence and the Dutch Repub- 
lic, the encroachments of religion and the desire of ecclesiastics 
to dominate the state engendered that condition of things which 
abolished liberty and concentrated power. Has this no lesson 
for us? Here we have churches on every alternate block, but 
have we religion? The Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of 
New York, says the great trouble with the churches of to-day is 
that ‘‘they preach creeds and not Christ.’’ This is strictly true, 
and for the most part our American churches are rapidly taking 
on the secular spirit of faction. Churches here are no longer 
temples of worship to God, but practical forums for debate. 
‘* Mere social clubs,’’ Mr. Stead calls them, from the pulpits of 
some of which are frequently hurled the most bitter and offensive 
references at the ceremonies and the sentiments peculiar to the 
other creeds. Such is their attitude toward each other. Bishop 
John P. Newman, speaking before a conference of Methodist 
ministers in Chicago in 1889, said: ‘‘I hope, dear brethren, 
the day is not far distant when a foreigner will not be permitted 
a place in any legislature in the land,’’ a remark which could 
only apply to American citizens of foreign birth. 

This spirit among the churches has also taken hold of the 
people, and secret organizations are now in active operation in 
nearly every state in the Union to give force to the sentiments 
of Bishop Newman, and to exclude Catholics from their civil 
rights under the Constitution. A curious circumstance and 
one worthy of note in connection with this remarkable statement 
of Bishop Newman’s, is that while he was deprecating the in- 
cursions of foreigners at Chicago, Henry Clews, the well-known 
banker and millionaire of New York, was sending a circular to 
his numerous clients in which occurs the following paragraph : 
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‘‘Throw up your hats, boys, ten thousand of them [foreigners] 
arrived yesterday.’? Here we have the interests of one set of 
Americans in direct opposition to another, and both parties 
claiming that they have the good of the country at heart. The 
attitude of native Americans to citizens of foreign birth and the 
rivalry between various church factions will conclusively show 
that this republic is in imminent danger from its various creeds 
and that the boast of religious toleration isa sham. No such 
danger threatened Greece or Rome, and no such condition of 
things exists in the republics to the south of us. 

Next as to general education: And here it scems to me that 
President Eliot is again wrong; not, indeed, as to the value of 
education, upon which we are all agreed and in respect of 
which we are glad to accept him as an authority, but as to its 
effects upon government. We cannot crush the masses or restrict 
the earning power of a people by huge trusts and combinations 
of capital, and safely persist at the same time in educating them. 
If the policy of depriving a great number of them of the means 
of living by destroying production must be pursued on the one 
hand, then the logical course of action would be to, keep them 
ignorant on the other. A great statesman has laid it down as an 
inflexible rule that you cannot educate a people and compel them 
to be slaves, and if we increase the measure of personal and po- 
litical liberty, education is a dangerous force for governments to 
contend with, unless the people are employed and contented. 

Unless Uncle Sam, as the saying is, can give every man a farm 
or employment, a condition of ignorance might not only be bliss- 
ful but a blessing. The poor wouldn’t then, at least, acutely 
feel their degradation. To engender the instincts of liberty in 
the people and to pauperize them at the same time is simply 
fatuous. Lord Macaulay treating this very subject in his review 
of the life and times of Barére, remarks that the inevitable ef- 
fect of a combined system of popular education and discussion 
such as exists in London, with a government like that of St. 
Petersburg, ‘‘is to produce an explosion that will shake the 
world.’”’ In France, he tells us, ‘‘despotism and license mingled 
in unblessed union engendered that mighty revolution in which 
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the lineaments of both parents were strangely blended; the 
long gestation was accomplished and Europe saw with mixed 
hope and terror that agonizing travail and that portentous 
birth.’’ Political education is not now rescuing the country 
from false counters and repeaters at elections, nor from the 
power of great corporations to own judges on the bench, or to 
control legislation in the Senate halls of the nation. In spite of 
all that political education can accomplish, we have judges as 
brutal as Jeffreys and as corrupt as Bacon, who peddle their 
decisions through partners or proxies, and who obtain a seat on 
the bench by they or their friends putting up money and wading 
through the filth and mire of politics. We have trusts and 
tramps ; and shysters and sharpers and swindlers ; and heelers 
and hobos and helots ; and cliques and coteries and cabals, such 
as no nation has ever produced in the same abundance and 
facilities for mischief. What impression is education making 
on these classes? To clothe such men with the attributes of 
power, and to look to the slow operation of educational forces in 
order to check their rapacity, is to invite the same condition of 
things that existed in France previous to the last Convocation of 
the Orders. It reminds us of nothing so much as of the erection 
of a handsome building with a pretty fagade and elaborate archi- 
tecture, the basement of which was a powder magazine, and in 
all the interior compartments of which was stored a plentiful 
supply of fire-crackers. 

No government has ever been changed soiely through the dis- 
content of its ignorant men. The majority of those who have 
figured in revolutions in the past, or whose influences have 
molded the events in our time, were, in the main, men of edu- 
cation and of resources both mental and material, far above the 
average of the common peopie. Again, it may be stated that 
men of education and of high moral principles never yet saved 
a government which the majority of its people were determined 
to overthrow. When the masses were aroused they invariably 
swept everything before them. They always found leaders, and 
one of the most remarkable incidents having a direct bearing 
upon this subject is, that during the late strike at Chicago, 
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thousands of men denounced the government, and there is little 
doubt that if labor questions again assume such an acute stage 
as existed last summer in Chicago the working classes will be 
prepared to resist the government, if it stands at the back of 
corporations. Anyhow, learned men cannot withstand the pop- 
ular will when it once moves. Cicero’s orations against Verres 
and Catiline did not save Rome, and the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes or the bravery of Phocion did not preserve Greece. 
Cesar was a man of as uncommon gifts of character as Patrick 
Henry or as Benjamin Franklin or Thomas Paine. Danton, 
Jean Jacques, Rousseau, and Robespierre were all men of edu- 
cation, and the same is true of Cromwell and of Hampden. 

But, as a matter of fact, there was no such condition of 
ignorance in Greece or Rome as President Eliot would have us 
to believe, and in comparison with which he cites the superior 
education of this country. When the republic fell in Greece, 
she was as much the home of scholars as the nurse of arms. 
Then and for long ages before, the arts of her people had 
illumined the world, and tended to soften and ameliorate the 
manners of men. Besides, the high culture of Athens was the 
direct result of her public men and of her political institutions, 
while whatever of culture we possess and whatever measure of 
development the country has attained are solely due to its 
illimitable resources, to its unparalleled immigration, and this 
in spite of the corrupting influences of money on our laws and 
the characters of our politicians. 

The education of the Roman youth began also at the mother’s 
knee, as in the case of the brothers Gracchi and their mother 
Cornelia. In the days of the republic, Greek pedagogues were 
also quite common in Rome, and after the Roman boy had his 
home training, he was sent to the grammar classes, where he 
studied the declensions of nouns and pronouns, the conjuga- 
tions of verbs, and the rules of syntax. He was specially 
grounded in the correct pronunciation of words and the modula- 
tions and inflections of the voice. The Roman boy afterward 
studied Greek from the pages of Homer and Latin from Livy, 
Virgil, or Horace. His other exercises embraced a miscel- 
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laneous course of study in which drawing, arithmetic, geometry, 
translations, recitation, boxing, swimming, and wrestling were 
included. Was this not a good enough system of education 
having regard to the circumstances of the time, and does any 
better system exist to-day? Yet, education no more than 
religion helped to save the Roman Republic from the prey of 
factions, who ziter they had pillaged the world then commenced 
pillaging one another. 

Have these things no moral for us? Has human nature 
changed any from the days of the prophet Samuel to those of 
Samuel J. Tilden? Of course the proportion of people in 
Rome thus educated was comparatively small, as the proportion 
of college-bred men is also trifling in America, not numbering 
more than five per cent of the whole population. But educa- 
tion among the common people was by no means contracted at 
Rome, and if we are to judge of the education of Americans 
by that of our millionaires, who are sometimes unable to do 
more than write letters or sign a check, the standard of intelli- 
gence in Rome, and which proved useless to popular govern- 
ment, was fully equal to that existing to-day in America, where 
thousands of little children are at work when they should be at 
school, their parents being mostly too poor to keep them there. 

While there is more money voted for education in America 
than in any other country in the world, yet the strange fact 
remains that the American people, taking them all in all, are 
not a better educated people than those of Germany or England. 
There children have to remain a certain number of days in 
each year at school and are not permitted to work in the 
factories under a certain standard of age. We have no right to 
consider ourselves a better educated people than those republics 
to which we are indebted for Homer, Hesiod, and Horace in 
poetry, for Euclid and Archimedes in science, for Lycurgus and 
Justinian in law, for Cicero, Sulla, and Demosthenes in eloquence, 
and for Plato, Aristotle, and Pythagoras in philosophy. The 
character of a country is always judged of not by its ignorant 
but by the measure of its exalted men, and when we have 
improved upon those eminent models of personal virtue and of 
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mental attainment, it will be quite time enough for us to lull 
ourselves to sleep in the belief that the republic is secure 
through education. 

The errors into which the president of Harvard College has 
fallen through his desire to escape the glaring symptoms of our 
danger extend also to the other features of his argument. For 
example, the means of preserving public health and physical 
exercise are hardly equal to the splendid system of public baths 
that existed in Rome, or to the measure of national amusements 
provided for the people in the Pyrrhic dances of Greece, or in 
the Olympian, the Pythian, or the Numean games. It is quite 
true that we have better morals than the people of the old 
republics; yet in the opinion of many people the conditions of 
life in Greece and Rome were more conducive to the unity of 
family life than our system of life in boarding houses, hotels, 
and flats. When we remember that in New York City, out of a 
population of 1,800,000, no less a number than 1,300,000 people, 
in round numbers, live in tenement flats, the injurious effect of 
this on the health and morals of the country will be properly esti- 
mated. The flat system is not conducive to the proper isolation, 
training, or development of the family. It was not intended 
for that purpose, but designed in order to subordinate the com- 
forts of life to the largest possible rent producing area. The 
flat doubtless has its advantages, but it cannot be regarded as 
other than a makeshift, and never secures the enjoyment or the 
seclusion of a home. 

Professor Eliot dwells hopefully upon the independence of 
woman in America, and thinks that her social emancipation 
from the bondage of ancient times, and the fact of her being 
made a sharer in her husband’s property will be highly 
advantageous in safeguarding the republic. The American 
woman is fairly entitled to the position she has won, both in the 
professions and in the home. Much faith may be entertained of 
her possibilities and an implicit belief in her good sense and 
personal charms. If this republic had been during the past 
ten years under the political control of woman as it has been at 
the mercy of American men, I am satisfied that President Eliot 
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would not need to give us assurance of its future. Yet viewing 
the argument which he presents to us in respect of the rights of 
woman, I am equally satisfied that her position has its draw- 
backs. The principal of these is the surprising facilities 
afforded by our courts whereby a man may, after spoiling a 
woman’s chances in life, shake her off as fancy, caprice, or self- 
interest dictates. In fact, the emancipation of woman in many 
cases has come to this, that she holds the charter of her freedom 
subject to the espionage of servants, to the greed of a divorce 
lawyer and paid detectives, and to revision of the marriage 
contract by a judge put into office by cliques of politicians, 
among whom the lawyer and the detective are supreme. 

Marriage in this republic is by no means a permanent institu- 
tion. It is, on the contrary, very much of a bargain, into 
which both people enter and from which either may be absolved 
with little difficulty and no loss of prestige or social reputation 
whatever. The machinery for the dissolution of marriage has 
been so corrupted through the decisions of the courts and the 
shrewdness of divorce lawyers, that those who find the duties or 
obligations of the marriage state inconvenient, need only com- 
mit some of the offenses against virtue or morality (and they 
need not do that if they wish to reside in some of the western 
states for ninety days), so as to bring them within the statute 
covering legal separation. The records of the divorce courts in 
Dakota or in Rhode Island are silent but eloquent witnesses of 
the extent to which woman has been emancipated in America, 
in contrast with her European sister. This divorce business and 
its consequent disruption of family ties are having a most deplor- 
able effect upon the life and morals of the nation. It is dishon- 
est toward woman, detrimental to man’s well-being, and prolific 
of a whole circle of national misfortunes, which are sure to tell 
as the years roll on. 

The shrewd American girl, judging by the frequent marriages 
of American heiresses with foreigners, does not take President 
Eliot’s serene view of her emancipation. Within the past five 
or ten years the number of American girls who spurn the con- 
ditions imposed upon them by the divorce laws of America is 
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so great that the American business man will in the future find 
it as difficult to get a wife in his own class as a Dakota farmer or 
a rancher in Montana. Many independent American girls, who 
are masters of their own destinies and dowry, wiil go to Europe 
for a husband, and it is the most intelligent and sagacious of our 
girls who are doing so now. It is often said by her critics that 
the American girl is after a title; that she is captivated by the 
airs and the agreeable manners of English gentlemen ; and in 
far the majority of cases she is after a home, a natural and hu- 
mane protector, and the prospect of an undisturbed and perma- 
nent independence. The number of marriages of American 
girls is remarkable for being in the inverse ratio of those women 
of foreign birth who marry American gentlemen. This indicates 
very plainly that neither at home nor abroad are the conditions 
of woman’s emancipation so thoroughly appreciated by women, 
who are after all the best judges of the matter which so closely 
concerns their lives, as to bear out the representations of Presi- 
dent Eliot regarding the stability of government through either 
American morals or family life. 

The power and influence of woman have never been as great in 
a republic as in a monarchy, and woman herself knows it. A 
court and its environments have always had a supreme attraction 
for women, and their refinement and advancement have also 
always reacted favorably upon men and nations. If the Ameri- 
can woman were a free agent to-morrow, and could exercise her 
legitimate and proper influence here, we would have a court 
which would promote a high standard of dignity and honor in all 
public and political affairs, and I think this is so obviously true 
that President Eliot seems to me a trifle absurd in counting 
woman as a supporter of a republic which reduces everything to 
a dead level of mediocrity, and outside the range of which every 
woman of real independence, like every gentleman of wealth, in- 
cluding Mr. Astor, is casting her lot for the future. 

Nor has the republic much in my opinion to hope for from the 
happy relations and the interdependence of classes. In countries 
where the wealthy classes and their retainers have lived together 
for generations, such might be the case. What mutual depend- 
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ence between man and man as described by President Eliot 
could exist, for example, between George M. Pullman and his 
employees? They did not know each other before they assumed 
the relations of master and man and since they have become 
acquainted they have not esteemed each other, the relations be- 
tween both being a mere matter of money ; the functions of the 
employer being to get all the work he possibly could out of the 
servant and that of the latter to perform his work and draw his 
pay. This is essentially a country where every man is for him- 
self. The relations of classes in America is also well illustrated 
in the case of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who had employed cer- 
tain men in his armor-plate works at Pittsburg. A certain 
amount of confidence was placed in those men, which they took 
special pains to violate, but, as the results showed, with much 
loss to Mr. Carnegie’s business and corresponding advan- 
tage to the state. If President Eliot’s ideas of mutual depend- 
ence between classes had any force, the feudal system of the Mid- 
dle Ages would still exist, for that was an ideal state of 
dependence, the peasant being essential to the peer, and the 
latter, whether on the battlefield or in parliament, holding his 
influence in proportion to the number and the loyalty of his re- 
tainers. Surely this condition of servitude is foreign to the 
nature and permanency of a republic. 

As to corporation service, we cannot doubt that large aggre- 
gations of capital have developed private enterprises and won- 
derfully advanced this country beyond others, particularly in the 
field of manufactures and of transportation. If corporations 
were to make intelligent use of their privileges, if they were to 
faithfully discharge their duties to the state and deal out justice 
to their people, the republic would surely be sustained, but who 
expects corporations to do this? The history of corporations in 
America is one distressing story of unmitigated greed. Nobody 
hopes to change the character of corporations or to see them re- 
spect their obligations, either to the state or to the people. 
There is greater danger, therefore, to the republic from those 
corporations than there is to any organized interest in the coun- 
try, not excepting the church factions and the politicians. 
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When legislation was so favorable to corporations that three or 
four men, not with a capital of $100,000, but with a credit for 
that amount, which is a vastly different thing, could form a 
company and go to the United States Treasury for permission to 
start a bank, or to the state legislatures to construct a railroad, 
and who on the strength of this concession could issue bonds, 
squeeze the purchasers, and pocket millions without the outlay 
of a single dollar of their own money, then surely the nursing of 
corporations was carried far enough for the health and stability 
of the nation. Herein lies a real danger, for if there be one 
thing more than another upon which the people are agreed, it is 
that in future the wings of corporations will be clipped consid- 
erably. ‘During the past year or two we have seen several of 
those banks go to the wall, and most of the great trunk lines of 
railroads so built are in the hands of receivers. The people of 
the states through which they have passed have been burdened 
with exactions, the shareholders are not enriched because the 
property of the roads themselves is bankrupt, and no one save 
the executive officers and stock manipulators seem to have grown 
rich. 

Heretofore concessions have been voted to large corporations 
in violation of the plainest rights of the people, and by corrupt 
politicians who were well paid for their betrayal of popular 
rights, and who having once tasted blood, are very likely to 
continue their blackmailing tactics in the future. The corpora- 
tions are no longer able to respond to their demands; there are 
now far too many national banks and railroads in the country to 
do a profitable business either in currency or transportation. 
Besides, the people appear to have ‘‘caught on’ to the methods 
of the banks and railroads as well as to those of other corporate 
interests and of great trusts. When the truth becomes fully 
known, when the people discover how they were cheated while 
they slept, when the field of pillage is circumscribed, those 
very corporations nursed by the state under such a liberal 
system of legislation as was never before duplicated in any 
country, they will be the first to demand a change, because a 
change of government will be their only security. Then will 
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come the crash. It is almost upon us now and will become 
more manifest as Populistic legislation develops itself. The 
Populist party is the entering wedge and to all appearances that 
party has come to stay. 

There remains the question of the liberty of the press, and 
upon this subject President Eliot is entirely right. It is in the 
terror of evildoers inspired by the press that lies the principal 
safeguard of the republic. The press, of all the forces of 
modern civilization, is the one element of strength which we 
possess that the ancient republicans did not enjoy. In the 
main, the press of America has been faithful to its trust and 
vigilant in defense of popular liberty. The newspapers ferret 
out crime, they sometimes force the police to double their 
energy in pursuit of criminals and effectually expose them 
when they fail todo so. The light of publicity and the fear of 
exposure is a terrible deterrent to evildoers ; but what can the 
press do more? In England and in other constitutionally 
governed countries, the publication of official malfeasance 
bears directly upon Parliament. A newspaper article read or 
commented upon in the House of Commons would have caused 
the prompt dismissal, for example, of Chief John Y. McKane of 
Gravesend. Here it took weeks and months of activity on the 
part of the press before even public attention was riveted upon 
McKane’s misdeeds. Even then he scornfully defied public 
opinion, and it was only by a special effort on the part of the 
citizens, by prayer, remonstrance, and petition, by public meet- 
ings, and by abundant subscriptions in money that the state was 
eventually aroused to the point of action. The proper legal 
officer, whose business it was to prosecute crime, had to be set 
aside before the machinery of justice could be brought to bear 
upon this notorious criminal who insolently snapped his fingers 
and declared himself above the law and judicial injunctions. 
A special grand jury had also to be impaneled, and eminent 
and expensive lawyers retained, and even then the ‘Boss of 
Gravesend’’ was only convicted by an accident. What can the 
press do unaided and alone'to preserve the republic in the face 
of circumstances like those? Newspapers after all are private 
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enterprises and cannot be expected to act their own part as well 
as that of the policeman and of the state prosecutor. 

In a busy country like this life is too short and our occupa- 
tions too engrossing to justify the American citizen thus spend- 
ing his energies in stimulating incompetent officials who are 
paid liberally to enforce the criminal laws. And as there seems 
no practical way by which public officers when once appointed 
can be forced to discharge their duties if they are unwilling to 
do so, or removed from office, the people here are just as likely 
to take a short and summary method of ending the agonies of 
society as they did in all the other republics of antiquity. 
They are even more likely; the American citizen when he 
moves, moves with a vengeance that is swift, sure, and phe- 
noménal. He sees pretty plainly that a constitution slow 
in operation and made over a century ago for thirteen colonies 
on the eastern seaboard of the country for the government of 
3,600,000 people is unable to meet the requirements of a vast 
empire and a population twenty times larger. Already the 
people object to the checks and balances and the difficulty of 
changing laws through a cumbersome and inflexible constitution. 
They are demanding the direct election of senators by the 
people, the abolition of the electoral college, and other changes 
which mean a great deal when considered in connection with 
the permanency of American institutions. 

Happily the flag of this Union yet stands for the liberties of 
mankind, and however the people condemn their legislatures of 
to-day, they cherish the memories of the Fathers of the Repub- 
lic. But there lurks a real danger in the contamination of 
citizenship in the corruption of public life, in the indifference 
and apathy of the people, in the growth of factions, secular, 
political, and clerical, and on the whole a mortal disease seems 
to have settled down upon the nation to such an extent that 
were it not for the vigilance of the American press and the 
liberties guaranteed by a ballot law which was borrowed from 
an English colony, this republic might not even have existed 
unto this day. . 


T. BURKE GRANT. 











LEGISLATURES: A DEFENSE AND A CRITICISM. 


BY RAYMOND L. BRIDGMAN. 


HE Senate of the United States, by its censurable failure to 
establish rules to enable it to transact business, has fallen 
greatly in popular respect. Complaint of the dishonesty and in- 
capacity of state legislatures is growing louder and more fre- 
quent in recent years, and the people, as a whole, have less and 
less respect for the men elected by them, from their own num- 
ber, to the legislatures ard to Congress. Much that is said is 
deserved. Much of the criticism, however, is ignorant or flip- 
pant. The evils are great enough without magnifying them, 
and the consequences of widespread and undeserved condem- 
nation of the legislatures are liable to be serious. As far as the 
condemnation is undeserved, it should cease upon a better un- 
derstanding of facts. As far as it is deserved, let it be intelli- 
gent and critical in order that the evils may be remedied. Mr. 
Moorfield Storey, in his recent paper before the American Bar 
Association, rightly said that loss of faith in the legislature was 
loss of faith in representative government and loss of faith in 
the people themselves. 

A legislature is the highest embodiment of overruling force or 
fate which men know, and it is worthy of the defense of a true 
statement, while, at the same time, it needs severe criticism. In 
the first place, it is the truth that the legislature, though a repre- 
sentative body, is possessed of higher intelligence, on the aver- 
age, than the people whom it represents. Disputed as this prop- 
osition often is by the cynical and pessimistic students of political 
affairs, questionable as it may seem at times when the law- 
making body has provoked a particularly severe storm of pub- 
lic condemnation, yet it is a truth which will demonstrate itself 
to the candid observer. Thdugh it may be asserted that the 
people cannot choose representatives of higher average intelli- 
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gence and virtue than themselves, yet the answer, true and com- 
plete, is that a human mind can recognize qualities in others 
superior to the same qualities in itself. A mind of some infor- 
mation knows a mind of larger information when brought in con- 
tact with it. One with a certain breadth and accuracy of judg- 
ment recognizes the broader and more accurate judgment of a 
more finely trained man. One with a certain facility in reach- 
ing a decision is sure at times that others come to an equally 
correct conclusion with greater promptness and less liability to 
err. One with a certain persistence in will acknowledges a 
stronger will when in its presence. These things are all true 
and it is strange doctrine, advanced nowhere else than in attacks 
upon representative government, that a mind does not know 
when it meets a superior. 

But if a theoretical demonstration of the relative superiority 
of the average legislator over the average citizen is not accepted 
as conclusive, then let the doubter make careful observation of 
fact. No better place for this observation can be found than in 
the town-meeting. Go to one of the annual gatherings of Massa- 
chusetts freemen for the dispatch of municipal business and 
watch for the men who are most influential in the town’s af- 
fairs, the men who take the most active part, who bear the most 
responsibility, whose opinions weigh most with the large ma- 
jority of silent men who vote but do not speak. Only one candid 
conclusion can follow such a test. It is the men who have been 
to the legislature, they and their peers, men of the same grade 
of honesty and capacity, who manage the town’s affairs. 

In regard to city members of the legislature, while the town- 
meeting test is not applicable, yet it is true of them that, as a 
whole, they are the men most interested in public affairs, of 
most prominence in the primary meetings, and of more weight 
in the discussion of public questions than the average voter. 
However far the legislative standard may fall below the ideal, 
and however higher it might be made by more careful selection 
of men who are available, it yet remains that representative 
government does get a better class of men for the legislature 
than the average. This must be ever borne in mind during all 
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the criticisms which are justly passed upon legislative bodies, 
some of which properly find a place in the observations which 
follow. 

It is common and easy to abuse the legislature. Many people 
seem to think that the members are an exceptionally poor lot of 
ignorant, selfish, and corrupt men, incompetent to deal with 
public affairs and with their hands always held behind them to 
receive bribes. Now, in the sense that public affairs are greater 
than any one comprehends and that the broad settlement of 
problems which arise in legislatures requires higher mental abil- 
ity than any men can bring to the solution, it is true that legis- 
latures are incompetent for their duties. But that is a fault 
common to all men in all kinds of business who have responsi- 
bility of management, and hence the legislature is not thereby 
rightfully subject to popular criticism. 

Again, while venality doubtless exists in the legislature, it is 
the brightness of the light which is constantly turned upon the 
members, and the sensitiveness of the people to wrong-doing by. 
their representatives which leads to so much healthful agitation 
against legislative corruption. Upon this one point the public 
attention is focused and every one is suspicious, but it is a fair 
queStion (which men familiar with the practices of trade and 
with the tricks and charges of professional men, mechanics, and 
laboring men to beat an extra dollar out of their customers may 
answer) whether the entire mass of business is not permeated by 
a greater degree of misrepresentation, fraud, intimidation, and 
corruption than prevails in the legislature and whether the ex- 
istence in the legislature of what the people condemn is not 
merely a manifestation of what the people themselves practice. 

In one aspect of the matter, it is the fact that the legislature 
is the embodiment of supreme force in human affairs which ex- 
poses it to wrath and denunciation. The legislature cannot 
strike back at its critics. Its members are citizens among the 
common people in the daily walks of life. If they are slandered 
and defamed in their private capacity they have abundant 
remedy at law, and he must beware who would attack them thus 
without due warrant of fact and without sufficient provocation. 
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But in their public capacity they are tied. Slanders may be 
heaped upon them without any justification, in fact, and they 
have no remedy. They embody what is hateful to many men 
and is irksome, at least, to most—law. Hence all who are rest- 
less under law can relieve their restlessness under restraint by 
attacks upon the lawmakers. The bigger the thing which is 
attacked with impunity, the greater the sense of power and 
self-importance in him who attacks. By long experience the 
people know that it is perfectly safe to say all manner of 
slanderous things of the legislature, and by long enjoyment of 
it they have come to take great pleasure in doing it. Fate may 
compel to obedience of law, but fate cannot prevent the victims 
of law from turning around and expressing their uncompli- 
mentary opinions of the lawmakers. 

But my defense of the legislature against excessive popular 
criticism by no means overlooks the fair strictures which may 
be passed upon the body as a whole and upon its members 
individually. Certainly legislative methods can be improved, 
speaking of the motions of the body as a parliamentary 
machine. Abundant room exists for improvement in the 
quality of the legislators even though they are already above 
the average of the people. The state has in it men who can 
render better service than is now given, and it is the fault of 
the people who criticise the legislature that they do not get 
better men. Speaking particularly of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture and comparing the present with a generation ago, it can be 
seen that not as many leading men are elected as formerly. 
This is more markedly true of the cities than of the towns, 
because the city councils furnish stepping-stones to the young 
men who are ambitious to shine in politics, and, having once 
begun to climb the ladder, they want hasty promotion to the 
higher places. Many recent city members have been young 
men who have served in the local government and have been at 
once, or after only a brief interval, elected to the legislature. 
They want to be elected. They are either ‘“‘estimable young 
men’? whom the elder voters are willing to see complimented, 
or are politicians who “‘lay in with the boys’ and so secure the 
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election. But with many of them their judgment and ex- 
perience are yet in the gristle, and it would be better, if their 
constituents wish to compliment them, to issue a certificate of 
satisfactory public service upon their graduating from the local 
board of aldermen and then to elect the experienced business 
men of the city to the legislature, than it would be to use a 
really high and unappreciated public office as a coin for the 
payment of a political debt, or as a medal in token of public 
compliment. 

The fault in the rural districts is of a different sort, but it is 
also very injurious to the efficacy of the legislature. In Massa- 
chusetts several towns are united in one district. A redistrict- 
ing, in order to preserve the balance of representation with 
population, occurs in every year following a state census, that 
is, in every year ending in ‘6.’ Immediately following a 
redistricting, it is the practice in many districts for the 
managing politicians of the towns to meet and decide for how 
many of the coming ten years each town is entitled to have the 
representative. The schedule having been laid down, it is 
carried out as closely as the mutations and casualties of politics 
will permit, regardless of the fitness of the representative who 
is set aside after only one year of service and of the unfitness of 
the man who wishes to succeed him. Many men covet the 
honor of representing the district. They bave no doubt that 
they are as capable as most men who go to the General Court. 
If they are not given their turn, there will be bitterness, and 
the party slate may be broken. Hence the understandings and 
bargains are carried out. Politicians in adjacent towns, who 
expect their turn to come soon, help the one whose turn it is to 
have his one year of service. They help him in and they help 
him out, and so the honors are passed around, while the state is 
continually suffering at the hands of inexperienced men who 
have ability to serve better in a second year, were the state 
permitted to have the benefit of their experience. In the case 
of both city and country, it is seen, inordinate personal 
ambition is allowed to play with the welfare of the state and the 
people do not prevent it. 
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The high quality of the service which is needed in this body 
is not appreciated by many constituencies. It is not an un- 
common thing for men to be sent to the legislature because they 
have been financially unfortunate and the salary will be a 
material help to them, and it is not an unknown thing that a 
man has been elected in order that he may draw money from 
the state treasury and thus not become a public charge upon the 
treasury of the town he represented. If the people elect men 
whom they know to be not the best, it is only natural that to 
that degree the legislature should fail to command popular 
respect, but the blame is on the electors, not on the men who are 
elected. 

In the second place, we have to consider what forces seek to 
influence the action of the legislature. Consider the situation 
for a moment, and see how the legislature stands at the very 
focus of the selfish forces which would use the tremendous 
power of the entire social body for the support of their per- 
sonal ambitions for wealth or power, and of the selfishly- 
patriotic people who want the public peace preserved in order 
that their slumbers may not be disturbed and that their prop- 
erty may not be destroyed. The sheep-hunting dog always flies 
at the throat of his victim because it is the vital part, and so 
many forces hostile to the state are felt at the legislature, in 
time of peace, as far as they dare to appear. Raids upon the 
public treasury, either by contracts or by salaries, must be 
through the legislature. If questionable financial schemes can 
get the indorsement of the state, their promoters may realize 
great or sudden wealth. It is only as the legislature is expected 
to be hostile that the worst schemes for public plunder are held 
in check. Let the hand of repression be relaxed, as the hand 
of governmental force was relaxed in the Pittsburg riots of 
1877, and there would be seen another such outbreak of hostile 
hordes as then pillaged, burned, and murdered. Furthermore, 
even among people who consider themselves upright, there is a 
readiness to use the state for selfish purposes which needs 
constant repression. Besides these unworthy schemers for 
legislative favor, many people need legitimate legislation, and 
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they constitute by far the larger portion of the petitioners. 
Pressure from all sorts of persons, appeals to all sorts of 
motives, importunity, argument, threat of political consequences, 
and baser inducements, in violation of law, these are the forces 
which are added to the merits of the question to compel a favor- 
able result. It is easily seen that justice may often be in peril. 

In the third place, one ground of assurance in the legislature 
is in the better ability of the branches than of the average 
citizen to pass upoa the merits of issues under discussion, and it 
is to be observed here, incidentally, that the advantage of the 
referendum which has recently been proposed is more particu- 
larly in the possibility of getting an unbiased or uninfluenced 
judgment than in getting a judgment of wider intellectual 
grasp. Asa modern legislature is constituted, at least with a 
large House like that of Massachusetts with 240 members, it 
doubtless has the intellectual capacity to pass upon a propo- 
sition more correctly than has the mass of the voters. It is the 
real and constant danger of undue influence upon legislation 
which may make a popular vote more true to the interests 
of the entire people than a legislative cnactment. 

Further assurance is in the history of legislatures. Admitting 
many mistakes, many displays of partisan injustice which must 
make the judicious grieve, many questionable favors granted, 
many suspicious acts done, yet, as a broad truth, these men of 
the past have builded wiser than they knew. Legislation is, in 
the main, a hand to mouth process. Statesmen there doubtless 
are, of more or less prophetic vision into the future, with more 
or less comprehension of broad principles involved, and with 
more or less approach to perfect unselfishness in action, in every 
legislature, men who serve the public far better than the public 
ever knows, but for the most part laws are made with only a 
short sight into the future. As a man eats because he is hungry, 
so laws are enacted because the political body has immediate 
need of them. And the fitness of the food to satisfy the hunger 
and the efficacy of the laws to meet the wants of the petitioners 
are each a proof that there is an organism the nature of whose 
development is revealed in this way and whose good is to be 
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thus promoted. Hence comes an assurance that these legislators, 
the embodiment of the force which is constantly carrying the 
human race forward to a development higher than the past and 
broader than the ideas of men, will do what is right for the body 
politic asa whole. Though they may consciously satisfy only 
the temporary hunger, yet that satisfaction is the means of pres- 
ent comfort and the basis of future growth. 

Amid the just and unjust criticisms of the legislature, there is’ 
need of a better popular appreciation of its true function and of 
its genuine high rank among the powers which make or mar the 
happiness of the people. Though the legislature is better than 
the popular idea of it, yet it should be better than it is. No 
fault can be found in the body itself, asa part of the political 
machinery of the people, that its functions are not worthy of the 
highest talent which the state can produce, or that its powers 
are not great enough for the ample exercise of any human ¢a- 
pacity, or that its responsibilities are not heavy enough for the 
most trustworthy citizen. Neither the function of the legislature 
as a political factor, nor its opportunities for the exercise of high 
political talent, nor its intimate connection with the develop- 
ment of the body politic are appreciated by the people as a 
whole. It is to the discredit of the people that they fail to rise 
to the standard of appreciation and to the noble demand for 
service which are the due of the lawmaking body. In the very 
nature of the case, above the will of man, is the law of the well- 
being of the state. To attain a right conception of this law and 
to put it in practice is the noblest service any man can render 
his fellows. There stands the legislature, created, in so far as 
men recognize the laws above them, by a will above the human 
will, an unconscious embodiment of that will, in so far as it is 
composed of individual human wills, in an attitude of obedience 
to the good of the state, a body above which there is nothing on 
earth to control its constitutional action, most honorable in its 
place in the reign of law and order, most important in its serv- 
ice, most dignified in its acts, most necessary to the good of 
every person in the state. To the institution, as such, too great 
honor will never be paid, however much we may condemn the 
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individuals of any particular year. Too lofty a conception can- 
not be held of what it ought to be in its relation to the people. 
How much, then, are the voters unworthy of the good they might 
get from it who pursue the almighty dollar during the entire 
year, except an hour on election day (and many do not give 
even that hour), and have little thought of the exalted character 
and function of that body to which they elect the members? 
How inevitable is it that with a legislature elected with so little of 
appreciation beforehand, there should be so little of appreciation 
afterward, and that what has been made with contemptuous dis- 
regard of its lofty worth should be treated with contempt after 
ite work is done? 

Perhaps it is natural that the popular mind has not yet recog- 
nized the exceptionally high and honorable function of the legis- 
lature, because we have not reached the point of appreciation in 
our political development. Reverence is not a common senti- 
ment entertained toward Congress or parliament or legislature. 
Contempt and denunciation are far more frequently expressed. 
Naturally this is so. Legislative bodies in monarchical coun- 
tries, where the representatives do not express freely in law the 
will of the people, but are opposed by a monarch, do not, in fact, 
have the high function of legislative bodies in the United States. 
Legislative positions which are hereditary can never be held in 
genuine popular esteem among people who are capable of elect- 
ing their own representatives. Government for the most part in 
the world’s history has not been by the people for the people. 
Hence by tradition and by circumstance we are not trained to a 
proper appreciation of the legislative office. The people 
do not have a sufficiently high ideal by which to choose their 
representatives. The representatives do not have a sufficiently 
high standard by which to exalt their service. But, unless 
we have reached the turning-point and are already retrograding 
in political force and honesty, people and press will demand 
a better class of legislators and will insist upon the state’s 
having the best of ability, character, and experience, regard- 
less of local ambitions, while the legislators themselves, with 
a higher ideal of statesmanship, will work with broader and 
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more prophetic vision for the good of the commonwealth. 

With all the legislature’s failings in capacity and with all its 
sins of corruption, of moral weakness, and of untrustworthiness, 
there it is with no superior (as it is the representative of a 
sovereign people). It is the mediator between the unseen, su- 
preme laws which control all political development and the peo- 
ple, whose prosperity depends upon its faithfulness in compre- 
hending and expressing those laws. There it stands, the em- 
bodiment of the mysterious forces, as far as any human 
institution can embody them, which from the distant centuries 
of the past, through the intervening years of fateful history, and 
into the unknown future, sweep humanity along to a destiny as 
mysterious as the forces themselves. No political institution is 
of higher worth or in need of more faithful honor by the people 
than the lawmaking body. Upon the people, then, must be the 
shame if the legislature falls below the ideal standard. Theirs 
must be the penalty if it fails in its duty to them, and theirs will 
be the gain if, by a resolute reform in their practices, they exalt 
this institution to its really high position by securing the serv- 
ices of the best men in the state and by defeating all unworthy 
ambition which would use the legislative office as a social honor 
or as a prize for selfish politicians. 


RAYMOND L. BRIDGMAN. 











THE BURDEN OF INDISCRIMINATE IMMIGRATION. 


BY JULIA H. TWELLS. 


HE terribly justifiable words of Peter the Great upon his 

country, ‘‘ Russia is rotting before she is ripe,’’ threatens 

to be applicable, with almost as much accuracy, to our future 
America. 

Posterity appears to be forgotten! All true patriotism, all 
pride and love for the youngest and most promising region of 
the civilized world seems lacking among its people! There is 
little thought of the future, or ambition for the moral, physical, 
and spiritual. growth of the people; all is ignored and lost 
beneath the feverish glamour of individual greed and a selfish 
desire for power through wealth ! 

In this enlightened age there is no excuse for a deterioration 
of race; America has the enriched pages of history to teach 
her wherein lies a country’s danger, and how, by ignoring 
certain simple precautions, the strongest and most powerful 
empires have suffered utter destruction, and their peoples have 
been scattered promiscuously over the face of the earth. 

Although America can boast advantages which few, if any, 
known country has been favored with, what sort of a people is 
she raising to herself? A mongrel lot, gathered, for the most 
part, from the indiscriminate and corrupt superflux of other 
countries. 

Unrestricted immigration acts slowly upon a people, like the 
oozing leak of a sewer pipe into the crystal waters of a well, and 
it is well known by medical authorities that the importation of 
such diseases as rickets and affections of the eyes, through the 
immigration of lower Italians, Sicilians, and Russian Jews, has 
created a great increase of these diseases among lower classes of 
Americans; and that, by intermarriage with such foreign rotten- 
ness, our original stock is deteriorated. 
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‘‘The mulatto,’’ says a well-known medical professor of Penn- 
sylvania, ‘‘is peculiarly susceptible to disease and shows but 
little vitality, and the mortality from any affection from which 
they may suffer is much greater than when the same disease 
occurs in the pure African or Caucasian; and the disease which 
produces the greatest mortality among them is pulmonary c p- 
sumption, which runs a peculiarly rapid, fatal course, and not 
infrequently death occurs in a single year. To the eye they 
present the appearance of good health, and develop earlier than 
those descended from either race, but this is deceptive, and 
their vitality is much less. Catarrhal troubles are frequent, and 
rickets is very common. Strangely enough this class is very 
fertile, and large families, numbering ten, twelve, or more, are 
not unusual.’’ 

Civilization has narrowed the current of local thought in 
America to selfish channels of individual and present comfort ; 
little heed is given, even by those upon whom rests the welfare 
of the people, to the future; all is hurry and struggle for what 
each can grasp and hold for his own. 

Business men care little for the means by which they obtain 
their hoarded gold, nor stop to think at what cost to their coun- 
try and countrymen ; they hire the riffraff of other lands be- 
cause they can get them at a less cost than Americans. 

There is a disgusting undercurrent of niggardly parsimony 
and avarice in the mild way in which the United States has re- 
ceived, for years, the scum of the populated world into their 
harbors, and set them in the fallow fields of employed content- 
ment, while thousands of American-born and capable men seek 
work in vain. There is scarcely one great manufacturing com- 
pany in the United States whose employees are not at least one 
third foreign. Are they better workingmen? No; they are 
cheaper. Oh, potent argument! 

But there is the hint of an even more revolting undercurrent, 
brought to sensitive nostrils, as one probes deeper into the im- 
portation of these alien outcasts; are they not so many more 
voters? and, being what they are, of the lowest and vilest class, 
are they not easily corrupted to the advantage of any individual 
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man or party? They are given voting privileges without much 
supervision, and are therefore politically important ! 

To this fact, perhaps, may be attributed the extraordinary un- 
American attitude of Governor Altgeld of Illinois during the 
recent railway strikes, and also the unpatrioiic resolution offered 
by Senator Kyle, and supported by Senators Allen and Peffer, 
with the object of morally supporting the strikers in their law- 
lessness. As an American must live in the United States 
twenty-one years before he is allowed to vote, adult foreign-born 
residents should be compelled to live at least five years in this 
country before the privilege of voting is granted them, which 
privilege should be withheld if, during that time, proof exists 
that they are not good citizens. ‘‘A good citizen should be as 
solicitous about the public as a bee is about his hive,’’ says 
Cato, and what truer words were ever spoken? 

Upon the individual rests the condition of a people and the 
prosperity of a country. No high civilization can endure save 
where the people are actuated by strong morality and a zeal- 
ous love of their country. It was mostly owing to a corrupt few 
that Babylon, Troy, Tyre, and Rome fell to ruin, and are now 
passing away into fiction. 

As one calls to mind some incidents of our immediate history, 
one is forced to recognize the gailing truth of Mr. W. T. Stead’s 
words, ‘‘The great mischief in America is the absence of trust, 
the rooted disbelief in the honesty or faith of any one.’’ Can 
anything express underlying corruption more fully ? 

There is no true patriotic zeal in America, and how can it be 
expected, when nearly two thirds of the people are goldseekers 
from other countries? when many of our very highest men are 
those whose reason for being here is a selfish desire to better 
their condition, not love for the country ? 

Our foreign appointments alone are sufficient proof of the 
utter lack of patriotic pride among our people. Posts are given 
to indiscriminate and unqualified men, as rewards, generally, for 
ignoble political assistance, and the United States is represented 
in nearly all parts of Europe by ill-bred and oft-times illiterate 
men, who are not even Americans; who fill the place of gentle- 
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men and patriots, an undisguised proof of bribery and corrup- 
tion. 

Those forcible words of Farrar come to our minds as we view 
the present politics of the United States, ‘‘How little we see in 
life in accordance with the dignity of one whom God’s hand 
crowned with the diadem of honor—man !’’ How little, indeed, 
is there to be found to do honor to our country, if one should in- 
vestigate into the true state of things! Is there dignity in al- 
lowing an influx of international filth to enter this country year 
after year, because it swells the number of votes or because 
steamship companies benefit, or labor is obtained a little cheaper 
for the few? In Chicago alone the foreign element of the popn- 
lation numbers fifty-one per cent, and in the late Pullman labor 
troubles there, all the outrages committed, such as burning of 
cars and attempts upon human life, were owing to the wretched 
class of outlaw immigrants employed. 

‘‘Before emigration assumed any such proportions as it has 
now,”’ says Mr. Charles Lawrence, superintendent of the Black- 
ley Almshouse, ‘‘tramps were unknown; employers and em- 
ployees were contented, and strikes were a very great rarity, 
and the young men were learning some mechanical trade to fit 
them to become useful citizens.’’ 

And again he says: ‘‘All kinds of organizations and socie- 
ties have been formed and controlled by foreigners, and resolu- 
tions have been passed which prevent the American youth learn- 
ing a trade, and the result is seen in the number of young men 
now in the prisons and almshouses.”’ 

The burden which indiscriminate immigration is imposing 
upon the United States is being felt more heavily every day ; 
each year the industrial depression becomes more horrible. The 
pressure of competition among the number who seek employ- 
ment in order to obtain their daily bread, is such that thousands 
of our own and capable men are crowded out to make way for 
men who have no just claim upon the country, and are doubt- 
less absent from their own country for that country’s good. 

Having lived for some years near the emigration port of 
Naples, I have had ample opportunity to study the class of peo- 
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ple who are shipped, like cattle, by thousands yearly to this 
country, and it was there that I first appreciated the influx of 
vitiated, depraved, and diseased outcasts who were mingliag 
promiscuously with the people of America. Although the im- 
migration system, so far as physical condition is concerned, is 
carried out under far stricter laws now than formerly, still there 
is much deception, and the moral character and origin and pur- 
pose of the immigrants is slurred over. Scarcely one out of a 
shipload can write his own name or speak his language cor- 
rectly ; all, with the exception of very young children and a 
woman or two, have the appearance of undisciplined barbarism, 
or the hang-dog, desperate expression of escaped convicts. At 
times I addressed some of them, and asked them about their 
plans, and why they were leaving Italy. Two of these con- 
versations were inimitably expressive of the truth. One was 
with a young Neapolitan peasant woman, who was seated upon 
a bundle of clothes, done up ina dirty looking shawl, which, 
with a much-abused hamper and a smaller home-made basket, 
composed her luggage. In her arms she held a very young, 
dirty, and sickly looking baby, and at her feet four other chil- 
dren, equally dirty and unhealthy looking, sprawled over each 
other ; one, the eldest, sat a little way apart chewing a lemon- 
rind. I had been watching the woman for some time, having 
been attracted by the unhappy expression of the pale and evi- 
dently prematurely aged face. When I drew near she did not 
notice me, and I had to speak twice before attracting her at- 
tention. . 

‘*Ts your baby ill?’’ I asked gently in Italian. 

** Ah, yes, signora,’’ she replied, looking up without a change 


of expression. ‘‘ She has been ill very long ; they have all been 
ill and I, too.’’ 
‘You look ill, my poor woman,’’ I said. ‘‘Are you not 


afraid to take this long journey with so many little ones and you 
so weak ?”’ 


‘‘Ah, no, everything wil! be all right when we get to Amer- 
ica ; there we shall have food and a home; we have been half 
starved lately, for we were saving the money to takeus over; we 
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had to borrow fifty francs from my father, but my husband has 
promised to send him sixty from America.”’ 

‘‘Ts any of your family over there?”’ I asked. 

‘‘No, but we have some friends who came back last winter 
with much, much money.”’ 

‘*Has your husband sufficient capital to start a business 
upon ?”’ I asked, led on by curiosity. 

‘¢ He has no money,’’ she replied, holding out her hands with 
characteristic gesture. ‘‘It took all to pay our passage.’’ 

‘“‘And how,”’’ I asked surprised, ‘‘does he expect you to live 
over there without money ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, we won’t need money when we once get over there ; 
America is the country of gold, and there are big palaces where 
we can live. My friend Amalia and all her children lived in 
one for six months until her husband made much money, and 
then he took her out and brought her home to Italy.’’ 

My next conversation was with a hideous, withered-up old 
man, who looked more like a deformed baboon than a human 
being. He was seated with two other old men of about the 
same description. 

‘‘ Why are you leaving your bowno patria?’’ I asked, address- 
ing all three. 

‘¢ Because we’ ve no place here,’’ was the crabbed reply from 
the one described. 

‘‘And what do you propose doing over there ?”’ 

‘*Rest and be fed till we die.’’* 

The idea is all very beautiful, that America should pose as 
the sweet haven of rest and succor for all the homeless, health- 
less, and depraved outcasts of the world, but is it right, in the 
eyes of God or man, that a country should neglect her own chil- 
dren, and drive her young sons to desperation because these 
worthless usurpers have left little place for the true heirs of 
America? These foreign leeches who, year by year, are en- 
couraged by their government to come over and sap out the sus- 
tenance of our people !+ 





* Steamship agents spread such stories to swell passenger lists; they receive a per- 
centage on each passenger. 
+ Italian laborers spend or send money made in the United States to Italy. 
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It is only necessary to glance at the tables of any annual re- 
port of the department of charities of any one of our cities to 
have a proof of how many foreigners are supported by the 
United States. The average population of the Blockley Alms- 
house for the year 1892 was 3,095. Daily cost per capita for 
maintenance 27.78 cents ; 64.47 per cent are of foreign birth. 
In the Philadelphia almshouse only 25.19 per cent are Philadel- 
phians ; 16.43 are from other parts of America, and the remain- 
der, 58.28 per cent, are foreigners, composed of representatives 
of thirty foreign countries. 

Some men and women have been inmates for forty-eight years. 
In the insane department, of which the daily average popula- 
tion of the year 1892 was 945, of which 43.87 per cent were 
Americans, 54.25 per cent were foreigners, and 1.89 per cent un- 
known. Cost of maintenance per capita daily 27.28 cents. Of 
those admitted in the insane department of the Philadelphia 
hospital for 1893, 213 were Americans and 253 foreigners. 
There was an increase in population in 1893 in the Philadel- 
phia almshouse of 137 over that of 1892. The expenditures for 
the year were $473,711.19. The net cost to the city of the house 
of correction alone, in 1893, was $175,269.10. 

When one comes to consider the enormous drain upon the 
country that these charitable institutions cause, and how large 
the number of our own needy and helpless is becoming year by 
year, it is horrible to realize that the diseased and oft-times 
wantonly idle aliens drain the alms from philanthropic rich, 
and overcrowd the buildings which were intended to protect 
and shelter the poor of America. The annual report of the 
Department of Charities and Corrections of Philadelphia for 
1893 is full of complaints of overcrowded wards and not suffi- 
cient room. 


The money appropriated for the support of Blockley Alms- 
house is a tax assessed upon every taxpayer, and is not be- 
stowed gratuitously ; therefore, we who pay the tax are pardon- 
able in making an effort to prevent impostors being admitted 
and supported by the taxpayers. 

Dr. Judson Daland, of Philadelphia, while stationed at Swin- 
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burne Island, in 1892, had an opportunity of observing the im- 
migrants that came over in a large number of vessels that were 
detained in New York harbor under quarantine. He says: 

‘¢ They were mostly Russian Polish Jews and fiithy beyond 
description, frequently covered with vermin. They seemed 
more like animals than human beings, and appeared to possess 
no desire for personal cleanliness. Their ignorance was pro- 
found. When they discovered that they could secure good food 
and attention in the hospital, they complained of symptoms that 
were not present, and when perfectly well would insist that they 
were ill, so as to secure these advantages. These immigrants 
were accompanied by many children, most of whom were thin, 
puny creatures. Many were deformed by a disease of the bone 
known as rickets; all were anemic, and most of them suffered 
from nasal catarrh. An epidemic of measles occurred among 
them. Measles, ordinarily, causes not less than five per cent 
mortality, but eighty per cent of these miserable creatures per- 
ished.’’ 

The nature of these immigrants is very often lacking the 
common instincts of decency, and is not rarely utterly devoid 
of that natural maternal affection which exists even in the most 
savage beasts. An incident witnessed by Dr. Daland at New 
York harbor will illustrate this. A mother had three children, 
the youngest of whom died with cholera. A second mother 
died of the same disease, leaving a child of precisely the same 
age as that lost by the first mother, and naturally the bereaved 
woman was asked to care for the little orphan. She obstinately 
refused, saying she had enough to do to attend to the two chil- 
dren left her without troubling about those of another, but when 
she was offered money she willingly accepted the charge. 

There is a place at a short distance from Naples where Italians 
of the lower classes take their new-born babies and have their 
bones broken and twisted horribly, so that, when they grow 
older, they are loathsomely and pitiably deformed. Many hun- 
dreds of these contorted wretches have been shipped to the 
United States, and are now disfiguring our beautiful streets, and 
acting as eye-sores to the people. 
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Why should the American people suffer in this way through 
the selfish and unpatriotic greed of the steamship companies 
who are in league with the immigrants? There is no doubt that 
immigration is an advantage to the steamship companies ; this 
being so, it is manifestly absurd that the chief commissioner of 
immigration stationed at New York should, in any way, be con- 
nected with the steamship companies, as is now the case. Such 
an office should be intrusted to a native-born American. 

The laxity of the laws of the United States on these points is 
fully recognized by foreign countries, and for many years, when 
the laws were even less severe than now, they have converted 
this country into a drainage sewer to relieve their own cities of 
such incumbrances as the decrepit, the insane, the imbeciles, and 
criminals. ; 

From 1882 to 1890 the decrease of desirable immigrants was 
more than fifty per cent, and the increase of wndesirable immi- 
gration between 1882 and 1890 was more than ninety-five per cent. 

While in Germany Dr. Daland heard a celebrated professor of 
nervous diseases deliver a lecture upon an imbecilic boy of 
eighteen. The boy was totally unable to care for himself, and 
the question was raised as to what should be done with him. 
The government makes no provision for such cases, and so it 
was arranged, as was the usual custom, to place the boy on board 
a vessel and ship him to the United States. This was before im- 
migration was restricted as much as it is now. 

An extract from the London Times of 1889 says: ‘‘The 
Prisoners’ Aid Society assists convicts to emigrate, and probably 
the United States receives its full quota of the persons so aided.’’ 

There is one powerful clause that should be added to the laws 
of immigration, and that is that no person should enter the 
United States who cannot read and write. This will lower im- 
mensely the amount of gain to steamship companies undoubt- 
edly, but what matter when one realizes how much ignorance 
and moral as well as literal filth it will keep out of the country ? 
‘¢ Money is not essential,’ says Emerson, ‘ but this wide affinity 
is, which transcends the habits of cliques and casts, and makes 
itself felt.’’ JULIA H. TWELLS. 




















A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE IN CIVICS. 


BY THOMAS W. HASKINS, D.D. 


Fagg oenageange is reported to have said, ‘‘Give me a pou sto, 
a place to stand and fix my lever, and I will move the 
earth.’”? What is true in mechanics is true in civics. To 
make theories of civic reform effective there must be a practical 
example. The power to work reform must rest on a separate 
moral foundation. Tammany cannot reform itself any more 
than a man can raise himself by his suspenders. Nor can any 
man, however pure his motives or righteous his resolves, work 
such reforms with Tammany back of him. The same principle 
may be carried to all political reform. There must be a con- 
crete example which has a moral standing ground of its own. 
Though civics ave distinct from morals (inasmuch as the law 
cannot deal with immorality until it is manifested in overt acts), 
yet all true civility must rest on true morality. The thoughts 
of the heart are the sources whence proceed all good or evil 
government. Examples are too numerous to need proof of the 
assertion that it is useless to pass good laws unless there is a 
moral sentiment, or a sufficiently strong physical force, back of 
them to enforce them. Civic reform needs Archimedes’ pow sto. 

Can such an independent standing place be had? I believe it 
can. Somewhere in the country we must set up concrete ex- 
amples of what we are aiming to accomplish in civic reform. 
The air is thick with theories of political economy, but it is diffi- 
cult to find from ocean to ocean a single community where 
Lincoln’s church is found—love of God and love of your 
neighbor—as the controlling factor in business and pleasure. It 
is better to give known and established standards of social order a 
fair chance to work before trying experiments with new ones. 
It is true we are progressing in the refinements of civilization, 
in cities, but if we get off the base of the revealed social law of 
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God the civilization will topple over in spite of its refinement. 
Human rights and duties are, and must ever remain, the same 
in the present life of mixed good and evil, and the highest 
civilization is not that measured by wealth, custom, or power, 
but simply that which has the cleverest apprehension and the 
most sacred regard for the personal liberty and personal limita- 
tions of social life as revealed from heaven and planted in- 
stinctively in every human breast. 

The point is to have a distinct territory—a separate political 
division—where no new theories whatever need be established or 
attempted, but where known and accepted standards may have a 
fair chance, where common honesty and civic righteousness may 
be set up and maintained as the standard of business, to be sup- 
ported and venerated by the moral sentiment of the community. 
Such communities were the foundation of our country. It 
must be maintained by their reassertion and reéstablishment. 

This country has been undergoing a revolution of knowledge 
and sentiment in this regard of which older heads have little 
thought. It was manifested recently in the remark of a notary 
public, who had also reached the dignity of a justice of the 
peace, in a western town. Having taken the acknowledgment 
of a young man as to his descent from a soldier of the Revolu- 
tionary War, this civil officer remarked on returning the docu- 
ments, ‘‘I never knew before that there was a Revolutionary 
War in this country.”’ 

Ignorance in this particular is significant of ignorance in 
other things. To some of us it would seem that a Christian 
might as well be ignorant of the events in Judea when 
Christianity came into being, as for a civil officer of our govern- 
ment never to have heard of the Revolutionary War. Such an 
exhibition ought not to be possible, but the necessity of the hour 
is not expressions of surprise and indignation, but searchings of 
heart as to how to remedy the evil. 

To be still more definite, the writer may offer some practical 
suggestions as to how a concrete example may be furnished, in 
the. hope that it will stimulate thought and so, at no distant day, 
be exhibited in action. 


x 
- 
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To begin with, for the sake of brevity, let us assume several 
things, which with the readers of this journal ought to have the 
force of axioms : 

1. J assume that existing moral ideas with regard to civic rela- 
tions (which include business relations) are perilously unsatisfactory, 
and unless remedied will jeopardize the existence of our government. 

2. The causes of existing and impending evil do not lie in our con- 
stitutional provisions, but in our application of them, and in our inor- 
dinate pursuit of wealth, rather than the moral and intellectual de- 
velopment of the producer of wealth. We worship the creature 
more than the creator. 

3. Statistics prove that the disorders of the times, which may be 
summarized as a struggle between capital and labor, may be measured 
by the distance of capital from the land. This growth of evil has 
kept pace with the growth of cities. All confederated dis- 
orders arise from troubles with mechanics, laborers, miners, and 
employees, never from laborers upon, or owners of, the soil. 

4. Among existing civic conditions three are significantly and 
singularly prominent, viz., idle lands, idle hands, and idle money. 

5. The need of the hour in material things is not more money, but 
more conmodities, and a more uniformly economic distribution of 
commodities whereby all people may not only share in their production 
but in the benefits to be derived from their production. The govern- 
ment cannot live on bonds, nor the people on gold. The divine 
provision is that people shall live by labor which produces 
wealth ; and a divine gift, superadded, teaches them that wealth 
thus produced is but a servant to enlarge their capacities and 
enhance their enlightenment and happiness. 

6. The social law of God as expressed in the Ten Commandments 
is the unalterable constitution of divine and civil government—divine 
as defining the personal moral relations of the individual with God, 
and civil as defining the relations of men with one another, the common 
factor of both being love. 

7. Therefore, love is the basic principle of both morality and 
civility, and the ultimate end of all law whether in church or state, in 
the family or in business. All civic theories and all civic practices 
must begin and end in love. 
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These seven propositions assumed are not intended to be ex- 
haustive of the subject even as here presented ; but suggestive 
and sufficient to fortify the practical example to be set forth. 
And love, which is here claimed to be the essential basic element 
of all social life, and entering as a common factor into its every 
fiber—labor, business, trade, commerce, politics, as well as the 
home and the church, is of course understood to be that divine 
principle implanted in man and making him thereby the 
offspring of God and fellow-laborer with God, to be exhibited 
in law and penalty as well as in liberty, forbearance, and 
forgiveness, not that counterfeit article, misplaced or foolish 
affection, or unholy lust. 


THE CONCRETE EXAMPLE. 


The conerete example should be the selection of a suitable territory 
to colonize, and establish therein an independent county government. 

The unit of the social government of our country is not the 
city or the state, but the county. We are not so much an 
aggregation of states as of counties. Men’s social relations 
are chiefly property relations, and property—wealth-producing 
property—is held and transferred through county government. 
The county constructs and controls highways, and so in a great 
measure gives access to land and facilitates or otherwise the dis- 
tribution of its productions. As all wealth (mainly) comes 
from the soil, the county controls it and can establish such laws 
as will best promote the welfare of the people within its bounds. 

In irrigation districts of the West, the county can own its water 
sources and construct its own reservoirs for storage and distribu- 
tion. The passage of good laws can be secured and maintained with 
greater facility where the intelligent and righteous element can 
start in on virgin soil than when they have to fight for a foothold 
where party politics and other iniquities have gained the prestige 
and power of vested rights. Material assistance can be more 
easily secured in a well-ordered, prosperous county, settled by 
good people, for its bonds are sought after as attractive invest- 
ments. The county is an independent factor in state govern- 
ment, and has a constitutional right of representation. For 
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these reasons new counties on virgin soil furnish Archimedes’ 
pou sto for civic reform. If some professional sociologist would 
gather statistics and classify the data from a few of the promi- 
nent agricultural counties of the various states of the Union it 
would be a valuable contribution to the subject. I think the 
result would show that the greatest sum of happiness and 
prosperity will be found in those counties, not too large, and — 


having a county town of from ten to thirty or forty thousand 
people. 


The steps to be taken to make such a concrete example practi- 
cable and effective would seem to be these : 

1. A corporation should be formed under the laws of any 
state, but preferably of the state in which the proposed county 
is to be located, with a broad charter to buy and sell land, 
colonize and improve the same, and do all that an individual 
could do to settle and develop a county. The personnel should 
be men not only of sufficient capital and intelligence to bring 
the matter to a conclusion, but of such public reputation for 
business ability, integrity, and patriotism as to command 
public confidence. The persons’ thus associated should act 
under a prior agreement, to become a part of the constitution of 
the incorporation, defining explicitly that the purpose of the 
company is to colonize a definite territory and assist the settlers 
to secure homes, cultivate the soil, develop water, build towns 
and cities, facilitate transportation, and otherwise codperate with 
them to subdue the soil and produce and distribute wealth. 
This prior agreement should state definitely under what terms 
and conditions this is to be done; the rate of interest to be 
charged on loans or deferred payments, the division of profits, 
what restrictive clauses, if any, are to be put in deeds of 
property, what persons shall be admitted or excluded, what 
natural resources are to be reserved as county property when 
the county government shall have been erected, and otherwise 
publishing beforehand the aims of the company, that settlers 
may know what to expect and be protected in their honest and 
laudable endeavors to surround themselves with the con- 
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veniences and comforts due to the measure of their own labors, 
intelligence, and frugality. 

2. The next step would be the selection of a territory. This 
would involve soil, climate, variety of resources and values, 
location, water supply, land titles, present population, relation 
to existing railways, and state laws as to facility for erecting an 
independent county government. In all probability California 
offers the largest opportunity. The soil and climate are of the 
best, the variety and value of productive resources are un- 
equaled, the possibilities by means of irrigation of maintaining 
a large population on a small area are enormous, probably ten 
times that of the non-irrigated lands ; vast tracts of land, larger 
than many eastern counties, exist in Mexican land grants under 
single title, inhabited now solely by vast herds of cattle and a 
few vaqueros, and in a state where agriculture and horticulture 
with their tributary industries are the leading occupations, and 
where new counties can be easily formed. 

A little reflection on these suggestions will obviate the neces- 
sity of going further into details with readers whose patriotism 
or Christianity is real. 

The end in view is not money, but homes—home, the seat of 
industry, affection, patience, faith, mutual consideration and 
forbearance, and so the nursery of morality, the promoter of 
peace, harmony, and love. When the home is a productive 
home, the sources of its wealth and the field of its mutual labor 
are within the compass of a few rods from the hearthstone, there 
can be no conflict between capital and labor; and where the 
domain of common wealth and interests are within a few miles 
of the center of such an industrial community, there will be 
little room for party politics. It makes no difference to the 
producer whether wheat is 50 cents or $2.00 a bushel if he eats 
it, and so of all productions, whether raw or manufactured. A 
production is not complete until it is ready for the mouth or the 
back, or a minister otherwise to the comfort and elevation of 
mankind. Thus all are producers and all are consumers, and it 
is the wildest folly to separate them by a thousand miles or 
more, so far, and through so many greedy, lustful, and cruel 
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hands, that the bushel of raw wheat is all used up before a 
kernel gets back in the shape of flour to the producer’s hand and 
he has nothing to do but starve. ‘‘What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’’ What shall 
it profit a country to gain the markets of the world and lose its 
own? What shall it profit a tiller of the soil to feed the great 
cities and starve himself? There are vast districts of our 
country lying idle to-day and becoming depopulated because of 
their remoteness from great markets, the cost of transportation, 
high rates of interest, and diminishing intelligence and morality 
of the tiller of the soil, which have natural resources capable 
of maintaining millions of people if a sufficient number were 
brought into a limited area, to create their own market, pro- 
ducing and manufacturing for their own needs, and exporting 
only the surplus. Such communities would become the richest 
and happiest in the land. Labor is God’s moral agent for sinful 
human nature. It is the hopper from which will come the fine 
flour of civic reform. . 


To say that such a practical example is Utopian or impossible 
is to insult the Christian spirit and practical ability of our 
people. It isa problem, of course, and requires abilities such 
as built the Brooklyn Bridge, but it was built, and millions took 
advantage of it, and it pays, which the projectors knew would 
be the result. 

Millions of our people to-day are seeking homes, or seeking 
to make their own home more secure and happy. It is the aim 
and desire of the heart and it is godlike. When government 
land is thrown open to settlement, hundreds of thousands join 
in the wild rush to secure a homestead, and sacrifice many 
things, sometimes even life itself, in their endeavors to own a 
piece of land. Thousands are crowded out altogether, many 
are disappointed in what they get; in the aggregate the cost of 
haste and waste will foot up a grand total which would buy land 
and settle it in decency and order, with far greater accruing 
benefits to the settler. 

Such a plan as outlined herein is a simple business propo- 
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sition. The projectors should and could share to a limited ex- 
tent in the production of wealth. It would furnish a safe field 
for investments. It would demonstrate that Christian men love 
their fellow-men, and that there are wiser methods of using 
surplus capital than for merely making more money or spending 
it, by mistaken charity, in almsgiving, or for educational pur- 
poses which the tiller of the soil can never enjoy. Next to 
publishing and ministering the Gospel, the best thing you can 
do for a man is to give him something to do. Add to that the 
pleasures of hope, that his labor is to enlarge his wealth, benefit 
his children, increase his capacity, and furnish a support in his 
declining years, and you have done all that you can. Thence- 
forth he will take care of himself. 

The field, the people, the capital, the ability, the desire are 
all here, and certainly ‘‘the field is white to the harvest.’’ 
Who will go into the Lord’s vineyard and work? 


THOMAS W. HASKINS. 











DANGERS OF PATERNALISM. 


BY G. F. MILTON. 


OCIETY naturally separates into two great political groups, 
the one, governed by natural development unhampered 
by restraint, giving rise to individualism; the other, establishing 
and strengthening state supervision, producing some form of 
socialism. This, of course, is a broad division of the many 
characters of existing polities, but it expresses clearly the ex- 
tremely opposite view of government as held by the various 
nations of the world. 

‘‘T am the State,’’ said Louis XIV., and in him France came 
under the highest form of centralized government. This, in 
spite of the Revolution, has never been entirely overthrown ; 
and France to-day exhibits the spectacle of a form of govern- 
ment apparently free, but most protective in fact. 

The tendency of England, on the other hand, has always been 
to promote the diffusion of authority. The privileges, originally 
granted to freemen and municipalities, have been gradually 
extended, and each generation has seen the further enfranchise- 
ment of the citizen and the withdrawal of administrative inter- 
ference. The fullest opportunity for unrestricted individual 
exertion has been given and the accomplishment of the race is the 
resultant. In the words of Henry Thomas Buckle: ‘‘What with 
us is competition, with them is monopoly. That which we ef- 
fect by private companies they effect by public boards. They 
cannot cut a canal or lay down a railroad without appealing to 
the government for aid. With them the people look to the 
rulers. With us the rulers look to the people. With them the 
executive is the center from which society radiates. With us 
society is the instigator and the executive the organ.’’ 

England’s freedom has grown and expanded till now its con- 
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stitution is the admiration of Christendom ; while the French, 
although they have struggled and rebelled against many forms 
of tyrannies, have never succeeded entirely in throwing off the 
yoke of political servitude. They have not been able to com- 
bine permanence with liberty, and their free governments have 
not been stable, nor their stable governments free. They have 
always retained their system of espionage and surveillance, and 
so protect the citizen against the assumed evil intentions of his 
neighbors, that they have been called a nation of children. The 
state is the guardian, supervisor, and controller of their desti- 
nies, and is assumed to be more intelligent than the mass of the 
governed. The first requisite of political education is thus 
taken away, the habit cf spontaneous action for a collective in- 
terest entirely lost, and an understanding of the true meaning of 
liberty made impossible. 

Do we see symptoms of this political atrophy in America? 

What is the significance of these large bodies of the presum- 
ably unemployed laborers making their demands of Congress ? 
Is it a duty of the legislative function cf our government to see 
that the people oi the country shall have remunerative employ- 
ment? Is not this a new thing unprovided for by the founders 
of the government? 

When our foref thers framed that admirable instrument 
known as the Constitution of the United States, they established 
a balance between administrative centralization and distribution 
of authority, on the perpetuation of which, in its original form, 
depends the preservation of our institutions. 

The federal system was not, as is often asserted, a direct 
adaptation of the English form. ‘‘ We neither have nor can 
have the members to compose it, nor the rights, privileges, and 
properties of so distinct a class to guard,’’ said Chas. Pinckney 
in the Convention of 1787. The time-honored institutions, the 
heritage of our Anglo-Saxon ancestry, it is true, were the 
main ingredients of the composition, but the system of feder- 
ation on which the states entered into the Union was greatly 
the product of the minds of those men who composed the Con- 
vention of 1787. Theory entered much into formulating a plan 
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out of the chaotic ideas with which the members came together. 

The debates are full of references to the writings of Montes- 
quieu, the French philosopher, and Madison and Hamilton re- 
ferred to him constantly in the Federalist. It is admitted that 
the following maxims of political faith from that author’s 
‘*Spirit of Laws’’ contain the principles on which our plan of 
government was established : 

“If a republic be small it is destroyed by a foreign force; if 
it be large it is ruined by an internal imperfection. It is, there- 
fore, very probable that mankind would have been at length 
obliged to live constantly under the government of a single per- 
son, had they not contrived a kind of constitution that has all 
the internal advantages of a republican, with the external force 
of a monarchical government. I mean a confederate republic. 
A republic of this kind, able to withstand an external force, 
may support itself without any internal corruption. The form 
of this society prevents all manner of inconveniences. The 
state may be destroyed on one part and not on the other; the 
confederacy may be dissolved and the confederates preserve their 
sovereignty.’’ 

This was essentially the idea embodied into our federal sys- 
tem and on the check thus established, between the central and 
the local authority, depends the preservation of that system in 
its pristine purity and equality. ‘‘If a republic is large it is 
ruined by an internal imperfection.’’ This principle is now ac- 
knowledged, and the separate autonomy of state, county, town- 
ship, and city, is therefore recognized as the supreme requisite 
for the maintenance of the Union. 

The United States has no formidable neighbor to cause a sac- 
rifice of individual liberty for the sake of national existence, as 
was the case with Germany ; consequently it offered the oppor- 
tunity for the highest development of such a decentralized sys- 
tem as the framers of the Constitution intended. Until 1861 
the danger was that the federal power would be too utterly 
stripped of its prerogatives, and the sovereignty of the state 
elevated above that ofthe Union. In the crucial test of the Civil . 
War, however, the latter triumphed, and as is always the case 
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when a question is settled by the arbitrament of arms, the ef- 
fect of the previous sixty years was entirely annihilated and 
the contrary tendency established, and it has constantly gained 
strength since that time. This is shown by the legislation of 
the dominant party. 

Tariffs, previous to 1861, had never been more than inci- 
dentally protective. The constitutionality even of these had 
always been denied. Henry Clay, the greatest advocate of the 
‘‘A merican system,’’ explained in the Senate in 1833 that pro- 
tection was never intended to be permanent, and proposed that 
the existing duties should be gradually reduced as the industries 
they aided became stronger, so that a minimum of 20 per cent 
ad valorem should be reached in 1842. The financial necessities 
of the war, of course, caused heavy taxation, both direct and 
indirect. But the nation expected these excessive rates to be 
lowered as soon as there was no longer absolute need of them. 
This was not done, however. The wishes of a class, who com- 
prised less than one eighteenth of the industrial population, 
were consulted, and the war tariff was not only retained, but 
even gradually increased, so that the McKinley Act of 1890 put 
in effect higher duties than the Morrill tariff of 1864. 

This is one feature of the growth of paternalism. The state 
has held out its fostering hand, favored classes partake of its 
bounty, certain occupations are made remunerative, set free 
from competitive influences, to the detriment of others. It is 
not strange, then, that the goverrment is considered the source 
of all things, the fountain from which flows blessings and mis- 
fortunes, the regulator of prices and wages. To legislation is 
due all prosperity ; ill fortune must likewise be a result of its 
errors. 


The growth of this liberty destroying tendency is little noticed. 
With insidious creepings it fastens its octopian arms on the body 
politic, before scarcely its presence is perceived. 

The first cause in which it robs the people of their privileges 
is always a worthy one. A railway is built to connect East and 
West. Great internal improvements are made alluring to local 
selfishness. Those who served with honor in war are pensioned. 
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Then follows the extension of the corporate authority ; the 
purchase of foreign territory, whether or not it could become a 
homogeneous part of the nation ; the establishing of protecto- 
rates beyond the reach of our material interests. And these 
precedents once made, no great party will hesitate at any legis- 
lation especially favoring an interest or locality with which it is 
identified, or the extension of conquests for which it attains a 
transitory glory. Step by step the powers given the govern- 
ment in the intention of its founders are exceeded, and each 
stride serves to take from the individual some of his separate 
duties and privileges as a citizen, and make him more a politi- 
eal child. 

Socialism is prevailing over individualism. The state is 
gradually absorbing the franchise of the citizen. The effect of 
this extends to the smallest township. 

Toulmin-Smith points out the advantages of local self-govern- 
ment over centralization in these graphic words: ‘‘ Local self- 
government is that system of government under which the 
greatest number of minds knowing the most and having the 
fullest opportunities of knowing it, about the special matter in 
hand, and having the greatest intorest in its well-working have 
the management of it, or control over it. Centralization is that 
system of government under which the smallest number of 
minds and those knowing the least, and having the fewest op- 
portunities of knowing it, about the special matter in hand, and 
having the smallest interest in its well-working, have the man- 
agement of it, or control over it.’’ 

Yet these truths seem to offer no warning. Just as the na- 
tional zovernment has absorbed many prerogatives and func- 
tions of the state governments, so also the latter have assumed 
more direct control of the citizen. The result is that in many 
towns and cities the commonest matters of a general nature are 
decided and managed by boards, or commissions, appointed by 
the executive of the state. Paternalism has worked its way 
into things of the most local concern. The state has entered 
into our home life. ‘‘The play of the competitive forces, which 
has so largely contributed to the extraordinary expansion of the 
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past, must be not only restricted but, perhaps, ultimately sus- 
pended, in an era of soul deadening and energy restricting so- 
cialism on the one side, and general confusion and political in- 
solvency on the other,’’ says Benjamin Kidd. 

An extreme of anarchy or an absolutism, 48 much to be 
feared, threatens our existence. Our preservation depends on 
the dissemination of political knowledge in the widest degree, 
among the people. Science attributes progress to the increasing 
difficulty of existence, caused by the growing population and 
exhausting resources of the world. 

Each succeeding generation must, therefore, be more capable, 
or it cannot sustain life. Advance is imperative. Just so the 
fact that much depends on the political franchise, that it must 
be exercised often and intelligently, that the purity and high 
character of the ballot is a necessity to personal liberty, are fac- 
tors which keep up the political knowledge of a people. When 
the franchise is robbed of its effect, or delegated in some partic- 
ular, when responsibility for conduct of offices is so distributed 
that blame cannot be placed where deserved, the citizen loses 
interest. His political consciousness becomes dulled. He ex- 
erts himself less in public and more in private matters, and 
thus machine politics and highly developed party organizations, 
which feed on the ignorant voter, become possible. 

Solon saw this tendency and established a law that the citizen 
who refused to take sides one way or another in an insurrection 
should be declared infamous. The good members of society, as 
in nearly all communities, being always in the majority, there 
was little fear that an uprising would succeed in overturning 
the state. 

A government, to be perfect, needs the active thought, inter- 
est, and participation of every individual of the governed. 
‘‘The greatest though not insuperable difficulty in constitu- 
tional legislation lies in the danger that in the multiplicity of 
elements at work the unit thought may be lost,’’ says K. Brater, 
the German publicist. And John Stuart Mill thus shows the 
necessity of great dependence being placed on the individual in 
order that political knowledge may be widespread: ‘‘ The only 
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security against political slavery is the check maintained over 
governors by the diffusion of intelligence, activity, and public 
spirit among the governed. Experience proves the extreme dif- 
ficulty of permanently keeping up a sufficiently high standard 
of these qualities. . . . Itis, therefore, of supreme impor- 
tance that all classes of the community down to the lowest 
should have much to do for themselves, that as great a demand 
should be made upon their intelligence and virtue as it is in any 
respect equal to, that the government should not only leave, as 
far as possible, to their own faculties the conduct of whatever 
concerns themselves alone, but should suffer them to, or rather 
encourage them to, manage as many as possible of their joint 
concerns by voluntary cooperation ; since this discussion and 
management of collective interests is the great school of that 
public spirit and the great source of that intelligence of public 
affairs which are always regarded as the distinctive character of 
the public of free countries.’’ 

And the effect of the opposite tendency is pointed out by M. 
De Tocqueville: ‘‘Administrative centralization only enervates 
the people who submit to it because it ever tends to diminish 
their public spirit. It succeeds, it is true, in bringing together 
all the forces a nation can dispose of at a given time and in a 
given place, but it is prejudicial to the reproduction of these 
forces, it makes a nation triumph on the day of battle, but it 
diminishes her power in the long run.’’ 

The American people cannot observe the strengthening of our 
government without alarm. Its protective character has been 
extended to so many interests, sections, and classes that the 
whole nation has become imbued with its theory. It is, there- 
fore, not astonishing that those hitherto aided classes should now 
in the time of their need demand the subsistence which they 
have been taught it was the duty of the state to furnish. It is 
absurd to blame workingmen or tramps for going to the place 
and body from which they have for so long been assured com- 
fort and prosperity must come. 

The American spirit, that most famous trait of our national 
character, that which prompted the frontiersmen to plunge 
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deeper into tie wilderness in the face of terrible hardships and 
perils and ever maintain an independence that was the admira- 
tion of the world, is a thing of the past. ‘‘ Thirty years of pro- 
tection have made the American an irrational, whimpering 
nursling of Congress and the Department of the Interior,’’ says 
a great New York journal. 

With the development of the paternal character of the gov- 
ernment, individualism is losing place. While England, under 
the leadership of that great Liberal party, whose work has done 
so much to broaden the political ideas of the nineteenth century, 
is casting away, one by one, the last traces of governmental in- 
terference and approaching closer to the democratic ideal of 
which our forefathers furnished the world an example, we are 
caught in a vortex of French and German socialistic tendencies, 
and the institutions which are the bulwark of our security seem 
gradually becoming endangered by the engrafting of these new 
ideas on the popular mind. Our unexampled resources and 
consequent prosperity have hitherto prevented an awakening as 
to the dangers we incur by the growth of these tendencies. 

The present movements of the unemployed reveal the relation 
which the citizen imagines existing between himself and the 
government. He looks to it instead of letting it depend on him. 
This feeling is the surest destroyer of political intelligence. It 
is the most dangerous feature of our recent development. The 
American Republic is not so firmly established but that a tend- 
ency of this kind, carried too far, would prove fatal to the lib- 
erties of the people. A large republic is destroyed by internal 
corruption. Our system must, therefore, retain its confederated 
feature. The submergence of the state into the nation would 
create the too large republic subject to imperfections, from which 
revolution alone could free it. 

“Tf we Americans were to set about giving to the state gov- 
ernments things to do that had better be done by counties and 
towns, and giving the federal government things to do that had 
better be done by the states, it would not take many generations 
to dull the keen edge of our political capacity. We will lose 
it as inevitably as the most consummate of pianists will lose his 
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facility if he stops practicing,’’ says John Fiske. Every act of 
the general government which takes away any of the duties of 
the citizen, or interferes with him in his private life, or the con- 
duct of his business, decreases his political knowledge and 
makes him less capable of properly exercising the franchise of 
citizenship. 

When economic forces are disturbed by aids and subsidies to 
certain classes of industries, when a state or town lends its 
credit or means to one large corporation to the disinterest of 
competition, when certain individuals are enjoying subsidies for 
past services while others equally worthy receive none, the nat- 
ural forces of development become thwarted in their effect and 
man sees in the government the cause. He is the enjoyer of its 
yenefice or the sufferer from its errors. It is to him the good or 
the bad parent. Instead of a subjective agent, the sensitive 
instrument of a nation’s will, it has become a potential force, 
acting separately of its own accord, and the citizen is the ab- 
ject slave, beseeching its fostering aid or praying it to relieve 
his burdens. In this will be found one of the secrets of our 
financial distress. 

Let us return to the old spirit. We are suffering from too 
much interference. The best government is the least. Ameri- 
can soil will support twenty people where there is now one. Our 
resources are comparatively untouched. Instead of looking to 
the center for aid as a remedy for our troubles, let us find it in 
the individual efforts of the citizen. 


G. F. MILTON. 
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A LABOR TRUST. 


BY E. M. BURCHARD. 


HE word trust has few peers in human speech; it isa 
most noble word. While the words, ‘‘ Trust in the Lord 
and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed,’’ cannot be taken as a literal statement of fact, the 
concurrent testimony of the ages is that trust is an available re- 
source of humanity. The words, ‘I trust you,’’ form the no- 
blest compliment that man can address to his fellow, and the 
faithful discharge of trust is the summit of human achievement. 
The first and chiefest of all trusts is that of the family, in 
which one man and one woman form a trust, committing to it 
their hopes, their happiness, and the welfare of future genera- 
tions ; and although these trusts do not all pay regular divi- 
dends, still the most and best of human happiness arises out of 
them. The germ of the modern trust had primal planting in 
human nature, but its finést fruitage is not yet. 

The word trust has by virtue of modern use gotten into bad 
repute with many, chiefly those upon the outside of these mod- 
ern exemplifications of economy ; to the beneficiaries they are, 
however, a haven of refuge from the anarchy of mistrust and 
distrust. The modern trust is the joining together of many to 
secure the economical production of wealth, trusting to an 
equitable division of the net results. There is nothing in the 
nature of trusts but what is most commendable. That the 
power of a trust may be abused is true; but all power is open 
to the same charge. The trust is also an embodiment of the 
true spirit of socialism, its members abandoning competitive 
methods for those that are codperative, exchanging war for 
peace, the spoil of the victor for the proceeds of equitable 
division. 
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The real objection to trusts is that instead of being one they 
are many ; instead of blessing all they enrich the few. The 
shrewdest business men of the country are forming trusts be- 
cause they clearly perceive the immense advantages of this 
method of production; the moral of this object lesson is that 
the rest of us would better be shrewd, too, instead of railing 
against the successful methods of our betters. If the trust 
method is a good one, and the condition of the trusters points 
that way, then we all want some of it; and our duty is to make 
trusts for ourselves rather than to break the trusts of others. 

Naturally, trusts are first formed by the wealthy few whose 
interests chance to be nearly identical, then by those more 
numerous and less wealthy ; and it is easily possible that the 
laboring masses may by degrees come up to the trusting level. 
‘*To him that hath shall be given”’ is the law of nature, just as 
it is that the rolling snowball shall grow bigger. There is, how- 
ever, no giving about the business. The man who has already 
been sharp enough to get a little, is more likely to get more than 
is the man who has not begun at all to get some: a man’s 
fortune is a snowball with the man’s life in it. The trust has 
come to stay; those who trust have the advantage of the dis- 
trusters ; the moral is obvious. 

The trust method is exactly opposed to the distrust method ; 
the one is the outgrowth of civilization, the other is a relic of 
barbarism. The motive for industry is profit, or dividends, as 
we now say. Men invest their capital for the sole purpose of 
getting dividends. The trust method is better because the 
dividends are larger and surer. 

Under the trust method, capita! takes a silent partner; it 
adds to itself an element of power that is practically costiless, 
and which earns a dividend; this reénforcing element is trust or 
confidence. It is a modern discovery that trust, wisely em- 
ployed, yields dividends of a size not to be despised. Perhaps 
no discovery of modern times begins to compare with this one, 
which most of us have not discovered yet, which has come upon 
us like an angel’s visit—unperceived by our dull eyes. No 
patent has been issued for it; no one claims the honor of the 
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discovery ; the political economy that is to take account of it 
yet remains to be written; but all the same a new power has 
come into the world; the night of industry has broken into 
morning; a sun has arisen with light and power; the dividends 
that are to be drawn from the element of trust will be greater 
than those which have ever been obtained from capital. 

It is also a fact of utmost significance that while capital seems 
a natural monopoly of the few, trust is the common heritage of 
the many. It is not too much to say that trust is, to the multi- 
tude, a boundless source of costless capital, of which they 
cannot be robbed, and which no selfishness can monopolize. 

It has taken the world ages to discover that war is bad 
politics; that it is more profitable to trade with one’s neighbors 
than to rob them. It is also beginning to be discovered that the 
principles and practices of war are bad in business; that it is 
better that all should labor under fair exchange than that the 
spoils of industry should adorn the triumph of the conqueror. 
Surely dividends upon the element of trustfulness are better 
than the losses which are wont to follow the exercise of that 
virtue, and this is what we derive from the trust. 

What is a labor trust? or rather what would be a labor trust? 
for our subject is rather within the domain of prophecy than 
of description. Any arrangement by which laborers may in- 
vest their capital, which is their power to labor—their strength 
and skill, with the element of trustfulness, and draw dividends 
upon the whole, would be a labor trust. 

The capital of the laborer is of all kinds the hardest to save 
because it will not keep. A thousand dollars in the bank will 
be just as good to-morrow or next week as it is to-day, but a 
day’s labor of one thousand men, worth perhaps just as much 
or even more, will not keep over night. Whatever value it 
had in the morning, if it remain unused, will be found to have 
vanished at the setting of the sun. This obvious and most im- 
portant fact seems to have escaped general observation ; at all 
events, its significance is not appreciated. The wealth of society 
has been running out of this open spigot for ages, and all be- 
cause a great many persons must needs take hold together in 
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order to turn it shut. The hope of labor is that ere long the 
requisite number of hands will join in the effort. To make all 
comparatively rich it is only necessary to stop the waste of hu- 
man labor and prevent the stealing of it. I challenge any in- 
telligent denial of this simple proposition. 

To save all human labor it is only necessary to establish 
labor facilities within reach of all who possess this most valu- 
able yet most fleeting source of wealth; and this is not diffi- 
cult because it is labor, and labor alone, that produces the facil- 
ities for labor, factories, tools, engines, machinery, fuel, raw 
materials, etc. 

If in certain localities at particular times a golden dew was 
known to fall in considerable quantity, men would certainly be 
there with appliances for gathering it; it would not be allowed 
to go to waste. Around every workingman a golden dew will 
fall every day in the year if a few simple conditions are com- 
plied with, if only facilities for labor are provided. It is a well- 
known fact that factories, engines, tools, and machinery do 
gather this golden dew ; do actually transform the sweat of la- 
bor into articles of wealth better than gold, which infallibly 
compel the gold from all who have it. It is the office of a trust 
to save the vast amount of wealth which daily might be, but 
which now alas! is not. 

The children of Israel in the desert had their wealth of mirac- 
ulous manna, but it would not keep over night except once a 
week and then but for another day. Our manna is our power 
to labor ; it has no miraculous origin, but we may, if we will, 
store and keep it. All material wealth is but the stored manna 
of daily toil. Our national poverty, of which we brag little 
considering its abundance, is but the manna that we carelessly 
neglect to gather. 

To save the now wasted labor wealth of the nation would re- 
sult in the creation of a vast amount of material wealth, and 
this would require to be somewhere, for one cannot possess 
actual wealth without having a place to putit. Poverty im- 
poses no such obligation as this; which fact has been noted as 
one of the advantages of poverty, but few are able to see it in 
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that light. Before we can undertake to secure this vast increase 
of wealth we must needs decide what is to be done with it— 
where to put it. It is not so much a question of storehouses as 
of possession—who shall enjoy it ? 

It is a well-known fact that the sole present obstacle to the un- 
limited creation of wealth is the getting rid of it. This getting 
rid of wealth we now call selling it because trade is the single 
channel of distribution ; and to distribute by means of trade is 
to distribute what the trader can sell at a profit and to leave all 
the rest. 

Factories shut down and the operatives are relegated to idle- 
ness solely because traders cannot sell the product at a profit. 
It would be just as reasonable to chop off the heads of the work- 
men for the same cause ; and there would be this advantage, it 
would relieve an overstocked labor market. 

That trade, absolutely free trade, does not provide adequate 
means of distribution for the products of toil is only too appar- 
ent. And why should it? It has no such object in view; its 
purpose is the exactly opposite one of exacting a profit from 
distribution. Trade facilitates distribution much as the toll-gate 
facilitates travel. Before one may collect toll upon the high- 
way he must provide a highway, and the charges are limited by 
law. But the trader provides only such a channel as suits him- 
self; he collects whatever toll he may be able to extort, and is 
at liberty to absolutely block the path of distribution whenever 
he chooses to do so, and to extort whatever the necessities of 
men compel them to pay. The assumption that free trade is a 
free and efficient method of distribution is one of those amusing 
absurdities that still remains to be laughed out of countenance. 

All wealth is now created for the purpose of getting rid of it. 
The farmer raises wheat for that purpose, the shoemaker makes 
shoes and the hatter hats, the tailor makes clothes and the miller 
makes flour ; and all the other producers are working for the 
same end. Each and every toiler makes something, not pri- 
marily to use, but to sell, in order that he may gain the product 
of others. This is but another way of saying that the business 
of producing wealth is now localized and specialized, and made 
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absolutely dependent upon means of distribution and exchange. 
In order to produce more wealth we must cease all concern about pro- 
duction and attend to the business of exchange. Production will in- 
evitably keep pace with exchange until the natural limit of pro- 
ductive effort has been reached. 

All the channels of trade are now clogged with wealth; a 
universal effort is made to restrict production—create poverty— 
so as to relieve the congestion of trade ; and millions are suffer- 
ing for the want of the very articles which they are forbidden 
to make in their idleness because the trade channel refuses to 
convey and deliver tothem. We have, on the one hand, a super- 
abundance of wealth and wealth-producing power, a congested 
trade channel, and an unconquerable mass of destitution on 
the other. In view of this fact have we any other business 
except that of making a new channel? How many more years 
ought we to spend in doctoring the trade channel with tariff 
bills? How many of us ever reflect that a great and general 
conflagration that would annihilate wealth by the billion dollars’ 
worth and lay great cities in ashes would be a godsend to the 
working class, would relieve them from want and misery by 
furnishing an abundance of work and good wages? Who shall 
say that our working, or rather, our loafing men are not virtuous 
withstanding such temptation ? 

Returning now to the question of what to do with the wealth 
resulting from universal industry, the auswer is short—Pay the 
workman’s wages with it, and use it all in that way ; do not 
leave an atom to accumulate and pose as overproduction in the 
very face of starving humanity and well-fed beasts. 

This discovery in the realm of political economy is the find- 
ing of a new continent, the locating oi a western hemisphere in 
the labor world. Wealth production is now absolutely restricted 
because the wealth absorbers have really no place to put it—the 
business sponges are full—and willing working people are starv- 
ing because it is not lawful to squeeze the sponges or possible to 
get anything by another channel. 

There is absolutely no limit to the production of wealth if we will 
but pay the worker with it. This is the key to the labor problem, 
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the social problem, the poverty problem; it is all there is of 
honesty and justice in public affairs. 

In order to accomplish this chiefest of human ends we need 
the labor trust, something to which each worker may intrust his 
day’s work assured of getting it again. Organize all labor that 
has nothing better to do, provide opportunity to transform each 
day’s strength and skill into some form of useful wealth, the 
product to be held by the trust. Estimate as accurately as 
possible the worth of each day’s toil and give the worker a 
certificate of the amount that will be honored by the trust with 
an equivalent choice of all its possessions. This will be paying 
each worker the full amount of his net addition to the world’s 
wealth in the product of any other workers toil; and this is all 
that a laborer can desire or have if exact justice be done. This 
but requires lawful provision, not even an appropriation; it 
needs but opportunity, labor will do the rest. 

Why not open the door into the workingman’s paradise? We 
do not have to make the paradise or even to keep it in order. 
Who shall say that we do not need a labor trust, that we may 


not have one; and who will withhold the effort to make real 
such an ideal ? 


E. M. BURCHARD. 











A PROPOSED REMEDY FOR THE RAILROAD TROUBLES. 


BY HON. GEORGE GARY. 


ANY who regard the socialistic idea of the ‘‘ownership 
and control by the whole people of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution’’ as a Utopian dream, are yet more 
than half disposed to favor government ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads of the country. The experience of the 
recent Quixotic strike of the American Railway Union, for the 
avowed purpose of redressing the wrongs of the employees of 
the Pallman Company, and, probably, for the unavowed pur- 
pose of establishing their power to dictate the terms on which 
any great industry may be carried on, has added largely to the 
sentiment in favor of government ownership and control. 

Plans and proposed legislation for the creation of boards of 
arbitration do not inspire much confidence, because it is 
admitted that there is no power anywhere to compel disputing 
parties to submit to arbitration. Of course it cannot be 
tolerated that any man, or any executive board, of any organi- 
zation, shall have and exercise the power to suspend the opera- 
tions of commerce and open the way for riot, plunder, arson, 
and murder, to compel any man or corporation to do what no 
law can compel them to do. And yet it might happen at some 
future time, when such a strike is ordered, that one of the 
governors who protested against the prompt and laudable 
action of the president during the recent strike and riots at 
Chicago, or one like them, may be president of the United 
States. What would follow in such case no man can guess. So 
the feeling in favor of government ownership of the railroads 
grows, because no other sure safeguard against the dangers of 
the future is seen. 

I desire to suggest a possible remedy for the consideration of 
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thoughtful men, who justly fear the consequences of any great 
extension of the functions of the federal government. Railway 
companies are something more than private corporations. 
Their franchises include the exercises of the right of eminent 
domain. They exercise that right for the purpose of construct- 
ing a railroad, as the public exercises it for the purpose of con- 
structing a wagon-road. We give them this power because 
railroads are public highways—the great arteries of a commerce 
of which wagon-roads are the small veins. They are at least 
quasi-public highways. Their functions are quasi-public func- 
tions. Over them is conducted the greater part of that 
commerce between the states which the federal government has 
the same constitutional power to regulate that it has to regulate 
foreign commerce. The Interstate Commerce Law and Com- 
mission interfere in their dealings with those who use them to 
prevent extortion and unjust discrimination under this constitu- 
tional power. 

No man or corporation can be compelled to construct and 
operate a great line of railroad. But when any corporation 
does so voluntarily, it becomes subject to that power to regulate 
its interstate operations in the interest of the whole people. No 
man can be compelled to enter the employment of a great rail- 
road corporation. If he enters it voluntarily, he is in a quasi- 
public employment. Whether he performs the duties of that 
employment properly is not merely, and only, a question be- 
tween him and his employer. The public has an interest in it 
to be protected. 

’ The power to regulate commerce between the states includes 
power to require the adoption and use of such brakes, car 
heaters, and other appliances, as are best adapted to secure the 
safety of the persons and property of those who use the rail- 
roads. It might require the employment of only competent 
men in their operation. If necessary it may prescribe the con- 
ditions under which they may be employed. 

It is not unusual for legislation in the public interest to limit 
the conditions of future contracts. Some states provide by law 
what every contract for insurance shall be. If a premium is 
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paid and policy issued, the law, and not the words of the policy, 
determines what the contract is. The principle of protection to 
the rights and interests of the public by law, as applied to com- 
merce between the states, is surely unquestionable. Let it be 
applied to contracts of employment upon railroads engaged in 
such commerce. 

It is against the effects of great strikes on the railroads that 
protection for the interests of the public is needed. Let the 
law make the terms of the contract of employment on such rail- 
roads to be that the employment is for a certain stated period 
of time during which the employee shall not be discharged 
(unless for just cause), nor his wages reduced without his con- 
sent, and during which he shall not quit his employment (unless 
for just cause) without the consent of his employer. Penalties 
—as the forfeiture of a month’s pay—for quitting, or payment 
for an extra month for discharging, without just cause, would 
generally secure the performance of such a contract on both 
sides. Such a law should, of course, be carefully prepared after 
a close investigation of the whole subject. Perhaps the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission might be ex- 
tended to questions which might arise under it. 

The right of railroad companies to discharge an employee, 
or reduce wages at pleasure, I think has been considerably 
checked in its exercise by the unions among employees, and 
it is not very improbable that they have sometimes submitted 
to insubordination and neglect of duty, rather than to meet 
the consequences of different action. It is clear that it would 
be better that their rignts and the corresponding obligations 
should be regulated by law, than by the action, or fear of the 
action, of irresponsible men or bodies of men. In such em- 
ployment the public interest requires that the law of right, 
not the law of might, shall regulate the relations of employer 
and employee. 

It is probable that in any such legislation as is here proposed, 
provision should be made so that the contracts of any class of 
employees should not all expire at the same time. The details 
of such a law, however, Iam neither competent nor disposed to 
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consider now. My purpose here is to suggest a plan which I 
have not seen or heard suggested elsewhere. 

Contracts for a stated time in the employment of labor are not 
unusual. Seamen, engaged in foreign commerce, ship for a 
voyage and the law regulates the terms and conditions of their 
employment, excepting their wages. Agricultural labor is 
nearly always hired for a stated time. Courts hold such a con- 
tract to be an entirety, and will not enforce payment if the em- 
ployee quits before the contract time expires, unless something 
equivalent to a breach on the other side justifies the quitting. 
In many employments the exigencies of the business require 
that the employment of labor shall be under time contracts. 

If (as I believe) the constitutional authority to regulate com- 
merce between the states will sustain such legislation as is here 
proposed, it seems to me to provide a means for establishing 
upon a sure basis the rights and obligations of both railroad 
companies engaged in interstate commerce and their employees, 
and would protect the rights and interests of the public. 

No man would be compelled to accept railroad employment 
under such a law, but plenty of men would be willing to do so, 
for it would not impair any just or valuable right. And it is 
not probable that many men would incur the loss of wages al- 
ready earned for the wild purpose of coercing the whole public 
to attempt the coercion of a manufacturing corporation into 
compliance with the demands of its employees—a species of 
cooperative knight-errantry, which, having no precedent, should 
have no following, leaving the single instance to stand alone in 
the history of our times as an object lesson. 


GEORGE GARY. 














RELIGION CARRIED INTO CITIZENSHIP. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW MOVEMENT. 
BY HENRY RANDALL WAITS, PH.D. 


HE representatives of religion are beginning to understand 
that a chief cause of their inability to ‘‘reach the masses’’ 
is because they have sought to do the reaching too much by 
talk and too little by hand. That a drowning man will reject 
the Beatitudes in favor of a rope, that a starving man will 
prefer bread to a confession of faith, and that one homeless or 
overborne by calamities will welcome the hand-clasp of a 
sympathetic and helpful fellow-man more readily than Scripture 
texts, ought never to have needed demonstration. As the 
Founder of Christianity ministered to bodily as well as spiritual 
needs, interested himself in the betterment of temporal as well 
as provision for eternal conditions, and sought to introduce into 
human society divine ideas, it would seem that these things 
should be so undeniably among the chief concerns of his nine- 
teenth century disciples, as to secure for them due attention 
without question. That this is not true; on the contrary, that 
efforts to secure the recognition of this truth should be looked 
upon as departures from the established order, however credita- 
ble to those who make the departures, is certainly not to the 
credit of Christianity at large. That Christianity should prove 
itself by Christ-like men, and that it thus obtains its chief 
power, is undeniable. That the extent of its power is far less 
than it might and should be is also unquestionable. 

If now Christians of every name will give less attention to 
varying and divisional interpretations of Scripture, sectarian 
fence-building, discreditable proselyting, magnifying of ceremo- 
nials, heresy hunting, higher and lower criticism, and all other 
unduly emphasized grounds of difference, and will come back 
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to the noble level of the simple ‘life of Christ, may they not, in 
thus doing, find themselves brought into his nearness to 
publicans, sinners, and all other men; and will they not thus 
solve the question of ‘‘reaching the masses’”?? We think so. 
But we think also that this happy result will not be vouchsafed 
to those who cling with too much tenacity to the misconceived 
notions of pure and unadulterated religion by which it is 
confourided with the acceptance of either thirty-nine or forty- 
nine articles, longer or shorter confessions, fellowship with any 
select body of religionists, Romanist, Greek, Hebrew, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Episcopalian, Re- 
formed, Lutheran, Evangelical, Unitarian, or any one of the 
sects or subdivisions of sects which, by claiming superior 
loyalty to divinely revealed truths, give to their members 
occasion for the assumption that their choice of sectarian 
doctrine or fellowship assures them a nearness to the All Father 
not permitted to their brethren. 

Doctrines may and ought to be steps in the stairway to 
highest truth, as each man “‘feeling after God,’’ with the best 
light obtainable, places his feet on that which lifts him God- 
ward. But men should not be taught to mistake any one of its 
steps for the whole stairway, or the whole stairway for that 
which it simply helps to bring them to—the truth as God 
reveals it at the stairway’s summit: that truth which men are 
permitted to enter as into a lasting and glorious tabernacle; a 
simple, recognized, and eternal reality; the truth of God’s 
fatherhood, man’s sonship, the brotherhood of humanity, and 
the holy obligation of all who thus realize the joy and blessing 
of God’s love, to love each other as he loves them, and to 
govern their lives accordingly. Thus every sectarian stairway, 
with varying steps of doctrine and human ideas, may and should 
be a hallowed footway for human approach to one house of 
faith, and the practical unity in earthly fellowship and labors of 
the one and indivisible company of God’s children. All who 
come to anything like a full realization of the meaning of God’s 
fatherhood, whatever the way by which they reach it, should 
have, must have, in truth can have, no other desire than to 
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make themselves and their fellow-men in some degree worthy of 
the love in the very sensibility of which they find a revelation 
of their own unworthiness. ‘Recognizing the fact that it is be- 
cause of nothing that they have done or thought, because of 
neither belief nor unbelief, that God has always loved them, but 
simply because they are his children, it must be plain to them 
that their belief has not won or purchased his love, but has 
only brought them (by whatever devious way of doctrinal or 
undoctrinal thinking) into its appreciation, benediction, and 
enjoyment. 

On the height of blessing of this soul-possessing consciousness 
of the love of God for all men, it is inconceivable that any one 
man should for a moment think, much less give speech to, the 
thought that God’s love is his in larger measure because he 
came into it by some one stairway, such as Romanism, Presby- 
terianism, Methodism, or any other ism. If as his children 
he loves us regardless of sects, when we make no effort to be 
worthy of his love, it is as his children, and not as members of 
sects, thet he loves us when we realize and seek to be worthy of 
his love. Of one family, all we are brethren, and he who is our 
Father, as is clearly taught in the gospels, has no favorites 
among those who truly seek to do his will. With a clearer com- 
prehension of this fact, there will be more unity among 
religious believers ; less desire to gain accessions to the ranks of 
sects; more earnestness and greater success in bringing men, 
regardles3 of sectarian byways, into the heavenward highway ; 
and with all, an enlargement of the power of those who con- 
sider themselves accepted citizens of the Kingdom of God, as 
well as members of the earthly commonwealth, in which as 
citizens, also, by virtue of their Christian obligations, they have 
a present and binding engagement to wage ceaseless battle with 
the mammon of unrighteousness in all its forms. 

Every movement in the direction of social and political re- 
form has waited, and languished while waiting, for this enlarged 
power of Christianity. These movements in our own land will 
go forward to triumphant success when the whole brotherhood 
of religious believers shall strive together in the unity of godly 
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citizenship for the establishment, in politics, legislatures, 
courts, statutes, and all places of civic power and responsi- 
bility, of the righteousness that exalteth a nation. The organic 
union of sects which men seek to bring about by that paring 
and slicing of doctrines which shall fit them to a common 
measure, is of trivial importance in comparison with the practi- 
cable, vitally essential, and immediate union of all God- 
fearing citizens in efforts to secure the doing of his instead of 
the devil’s will in the alienated kingdoms of politics, business, 
and society. Christians who cannot find a common meeiing 
place in the fields of theology, may, and are duty bound to 
stand and work together in the field of civics, for the mainte- 
nance of those principles in ethics, civil polity, law, and 
economics, which it is in their power through united endeavor 
to maintain; the general disregard of which is due to their 
neglect ; and whose reassertion and victory can be secured only 
by their faithfulness. 

The Institutional Church League, in which some fifty churches 
of different denominations have recently united, represents a 
notable broadening of religious thought and activities in the di- 
rection of extending the influences of religion by a genuine and 
loving hand-reach among the neglected multitudes of our great 
cities. What has thus been accomplished in the amelioration 
of evil conditions, as through the Berkeley Temple in Boston, 
the Tabernacle in Jersey City, the Judson Memorial Work in 
New York, and other like efforts, is remarkable as an indica- 
tion of the great and open field which lies before the religious 
people of America, but still more remarkable as an evidence of 
obvious, ever present, and sacred obligations long and shame- 
fully neglected. 

Out of these hopeft! efforts, and to a certain extent in con- 
nection with them, there now comes a beginning of united ef- 
fort in the direction of specially applying the principles of re- 
ligion in the discharge of citizenship obligations. A ‘‘ De- 
partment of Applied Ethics’? has been established under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Civics, in the activities 
of which members of all denominations will be invited to par- 
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ticipate, and through which it is proposed to conduct a propa- 
ganda of good c? izenship based upon the ideas of truth and 
justice which are a part of the code of all who accept the 
tenets of religion. The earnest and able principal of the Berke- 
ley Temple (Boston) School of Applied Christianity, Professor 
Lawrence Phelps (a son of Professor Phelps, of Andover, 
of revered memory), will be the director of the department, 
the plans of which, not fully formulated, will include 
efforts to give unity of purpose and strength to the vari- 
ous activities already seeking to realize the ends in view, 
to enlist local religious organizations of adults and youth, 
and the members of all sects in suitable voluntary efforts for 
the realization of its objects, through conferences, studies, dis- 
cussions, lectures, and judicious and practical activities. The 
Institute itself will bring to the aid of this department the val- 
uable codperation of its trustees, officers, and official associates, 
numbering, including its corps of lecturers and exclusive of the 
members generally, more than five hundred citizens of high 
abilities, residing in all parts of the country ; and also the effi- 
cient aid of its official organ, whose title, as more consonant with 
its aims and more in accord with the scope of its special field, 
as announced by its publishers, will hereafter be THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF CIVICS. 

The Institute’s new department should have the codperation 
of pastors and officers of churches, officers and members of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Young People’s Endeavor, 
Epworth League, and all other suitable religious organizations. 
Wise and helpful suggestions as to useful activities are promised 
through the MAGAZINE OF Civics and through specially pre- 
pared circulars ; and the arrangements for giving success to the 
work generally are admirable. Only the efforts of willing co- 
operators are necessary in order to salutary and far-reaching 
results. 

As indicated by the statistics presented in the November 
number of this magazine (page 560), the number of voters in the 
United States who may be supposed to be in full sympathy 
with the doctrines of duty in society as set fortl in the teach- 
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ings of religion, is more than fifty-one per cent. Granting 
these conclusions, as the editor of the Indiana Baptist truly says, 
what a mighty moral force could be hurled against the evils 
threatening society if American voters would exercise the suf- 
frage with that end in view! The question is not one of power 
to do, but of will and performance. Opportunity for useful 
cooperation on the part of those who have the will to speed 
the performance is offered, as above indicated, to all who 
would have the ethics of the Decalogue and the Golden Rule 
more fully applied in civic, social, and business affairs, and 
who will address ‘‘ Director Department of Applied Ethics, Berke- 
ley Temple, Boston,’’ or ‘‘ American Institute of Civics, New 
York.’’ In this work, as in all of the activities of the Insti- 
tute, dependence will be had upon voluntary codperation with- 
out prescribed obligations. The patriotic altruism of which 
this national institution has so long been a tireless and success- 
ful exponent, should have its highest manifestation in this 
special field of endeavor. 


H. R. WAITE. 


























THE PEOPLE'S PARTY. 
BY C. W. WILEY. 


HE last few years have produced a new political party in 
this country. It had its precursor about twenty years 
ago in the Greenback party. Since that time various mushroom 
and fungus political growths have sprung up and died away 
after brief and spasmodic existences. Such were the Granger 
party, the Farmers’ Alliance, the F. M. B. A., and various labor 
and socialistic societies and groups. The Prohibition party can 
scarcely be included among the above political fungi. 

In 1892, for the first time, some seeming order was brought 
out of the chaotic elements of the various bushwhacking fac- 
tions mentioned, and something like a national organization ef- 
fected. The new combination was christened the People’s 
party. Since that time it has been gradually uniting, solidify- 
ing, and crystallizing, until it has almost reached the dignity of 
a national political organization. Formed of a heterogeneous 
multitude of diverse, disorganized, and antagonistic elements, 
the mass has been melted and fused sufficiently to enable one, 
to some extent, to analyze and classify it. Though it lacks co- 
hesiveness, still a rough sketch is possible. I propose, in this 
paper, to make such a draft in the rough as reading, listening, 
and observation furnish. I have stood at a distance and laughed 
at them ; have argued with, ridiculed, and denounced them ; 
have listened to and seriously thought of them; have discussed 
with them their principles and lack of principle ; and now 
propose to give the results. I write of them as they appear 
tome. If I fail to do them justice, it is because I have mis- 
taken or misunderstood them, and not from motives of misstate- 
ment or malice. 

In the first place, it is superfluous to say that the Populists 
are dissatisfied with present conditions, laws, and tendencies ; 
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and with the acts, principles, tendencies, and policies of the 
Democratic and Republican parties—radically, utterly, and ir- 
remediably. Not only those parties themselves, but their legis- 
lation, statutes, and leaders are renounced, denounced, and con- 
demned. See their preliminary address to the people at the 
Omaha convention. They seem utterly and hopelessly irrecon- 
ciled and irreconcilable to both the old parties. Especially is 
such the case in regard to the Republican party. With that 
party there can be no affiliation or codperation. With the Dem- 
ocratic party of the South and West, there are some points of 
similarity and agreement. 

To the Populist, the arch-enemy of mankind is John Sher- 
man. He is closely followed, in that regard, by Grover Cleve- 
land and Benjamin Harrison. The sources of all evil, distress, 
and corruption are Wall Street, New York, and Lombard Street, 
London. The Republican and Democratic leaders are the arch- 
fiends who carry into effect the behests of those streets. All 
other Republicans and Democrats, the rank and file, are mere 
slaves and dupes of the tyrants mentioned. The self-contained 
Populist has nothing but execration and wrath for the leaders, 
and pity and contempt for the slaves and dupes. 

With their own ideas and theories, they are thoroughly in- 
fatuated. They have no doubt as to their inherent purity and 
correctness. Argue with them and prove by logic, history, and 
by their actual experiences that some or any of their vagaries 
are unsound, misleading, and false, and the next day or hour 
they are back at you with the same exploded doctrines, and 
unblushingly announce them as axiomatic truths. The most 
convincing arguments and proofs glide from them as darkness 
before the sun ; and you are amazed to discover that they have 
made no impression. You might as well reason with a block 
of stone. They will confront you with a deluge of the most 
astounding statements, and if, after being convinced of their 
fiction and falsity, you take the pains to study the matter and 
to bring to them overwhelming proofs of their mistakes and 
misstatements, you will soon learn that your time has been ut- 
terly wasted. Your proofs wiil only be jeered at. 
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Your true Populist is a subject for psychological research and 
wonderment—bafiling and discomforting to mental classification 
and analysis. By all the rules of mental science and logic, 
your proofs should convince and vanquish him ; but they have 
no such effect. At the end of your most arduous efforts, if you 
can manage to keep him quiet long enough to listen to you, he 
will start in again in the same old way, with renewed and re- 
doubled energy. Dissatisfied he is and disgruntled he will re- 
main. He is bound to nurse his supposed grievances ; and the 
more he nurses them, the more violent he becomes. 

The next most prominent characteristic of the regulation 
Populist is his violent and rabid hostility to the things 
that are. Everything is out of joint. After listening to his 
ravings, you will be surprised and grieved that one man should 
be, at so many points, so hostile and disaffected to the laws, in- 
stitutions, and customs of his country. His opposition is not 
that of sorrow, meekness, and resignation, but of the loud and 
virulent variety. A man could not protest more vehemently if 
he were being robbed and despoiled by robbers and cut-throats. 
But it is when a number of them come together and air their 
sympathetic grievances that you see them at their worst. The 
president, Congress, legislatures, railroads, corporations, bankers, 
and business men are denounced and defamed in terms that make 
the listener blush for his race and humanity. 

The unthinking, ignorant man falls an easy prey to these 
agitators. No matter how peacefully and contentedly he may 
have lived in this country year after year, these chronic grum- 
blers will find a grievance for him and prove it by their own 
peculiar tracts and arguments. He listens and discovers that 
he has been wronged, although he did not know it. They soon 
convince him that his wrongs are legion and monstrous. He 
becomes dissatisfied and unhappy, and rails at his country 
and its laws to the satisfaction of his instructors. The com- 
mon and inevitable dupe for conversion to the new faith is the 
victim of hard times or other misfortune. He becomes a sure 
prey, at first, and then an ardent advocate of the new faith. 
‘The milk of human kindness turns to gall and wormwood, and 
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the laws of his country become the causes of his misfortunes. 

On every street corner you will find the wordy advocates and 
walking delegates of the new faith, finding fault with every- 
thing and everybody, waiting and watching for an opportunity 
to proselyte and convert new disciples to the cause. Their zeal, 
energy, and ingenuity are marvelous, and one cannot help but 
wish that the same could be expended to a useful and laudable 
purpose. In this respect, they much resemble the early Chris- 
tians when trying to convert a world. Difficulties seem to 
please them ; no effort is spared ; time is not taken into account ; 
and business is neglected. 

Whatever calamity or misfortune afflicts the people is used as 
a basis for adding new recruits. A failure of crops is welcomed 
as an aid to the cause. A strike, a lockout, a fall in wages, or 
depression in business, is used asa happy instrument to promote 
their interests and add to their numbers. 

The Coxeyite lunacy was to them a harvest, and convincing 
proof of all they had maintained. The coal miners’ strike, the 
Pullman boycott and attendant lawlessness seemed to them nat- 
ural consequences of corporate cupidity and spoliation. They 
prophesied and many hoped that it was the beginning of a 
revolution. Frequent mention was made by many of the sim- 
ilarity of conditions existing in this country to those preceding 
the French Revolution. The action of courts and the military 
arm of the government in suppressing violence and compelling 
respect for law and order, was strongly denounced by them as 
unlawful and outrageous. The Populists were back of these 
troubles, encouraging and urging them on; and as a result of 
such countenance and support, they expect and count on a large 
accession to their numbers. In fine, lawlessness and suffering 
seem pleasing to them ; while they would look on business re- 
vival and peace and contentment as calamitous. 

The main accomplishment of the Populist is his knowledge of 
finance and political economy. There is where he ‘‘shines.’’ 
What he does not know about finance and the financial man- 
agement of this great nation is not worth knowing. The greatest 
minds of this and every other nation have been devoted to 
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solving the perplexing and knotty questions of national financial 
management. Many have made it the study of their lives. 
But the average Populist, however unlettered and untutored, 
will solve the most vexatious problems therein with a readiness, 
ease, and glibness that will astound one. He will point out 
all the errors that have existed from Alexander Hamilton to 
John G. Carlisle, and suggest improvements and corrections. 
Though he cannot successfully manage a small blacksmith 
shop, a peanut stand, a grocery store, or a forty acre farm, and 
will become hopelessly entangled therein, yet he will unravel 
the knottiest of national or international financial tangles with 
ease ; and become exceedingly vexed and angry at any one who 
doubts ‘his solution or questions its absolute correctness. He 
knows all the details and minutiz intuitively. 

To the writer it was for a long time a puzzle where each and 
every member of this party gleaned their astounding and un- 
heard of statistics and minutie of detail. After a series of vol- 
umes of Populistic literature became known to him his wonder 
ceased. These works should be mentioned. By writers mostly 
unknown to fame, a number of volumes have been unloaded 
upon the public, at cheap prices, which the average Populist 
reads, quotes, and believes in with the implicit faith of the 
Puritan in his Bible. He does not question their astounding 
statements or doubt their truth and correctness. This Populistic 
literature is a marvel and a revelation to the uninitiated. In it 
men are vilified who deserve naught but praise. Men are 
praised who merit only contempt. Speeches and writings are 
so distorted, misinterpreted, and misrepresented that their au- 
thors would stand aghast at the uses made of them and the 
thoughts attributed to them. Such personages as Lincoln, Grant, 
Thad Stevens, Sumner, Garfield, Blaine, John Sherman, and 
others are made to father thoughts and sentiments they never 
heard or harbored ; ideas so out of place, so unthought of, that 
they would never recognize their alleged authorship. All these 
are so interwoven, detached, changed, misinterpreted, and mis- 
represented, in such an interminable tangle, as totaliy to distort 
them from their original meaning and intent. After reading a 
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few of these volumes, no one need wonder at the crack-brained 
ideas of the average Populist. For the most part, they are a 
travesty on political economy and logic, and an outrage on facts 
and common sense. 

Let some one spring a new theory of socialistic life, and the 
Populists at once adopt it. They do not inquire into its absurd- 
ities, or analyze its statements to sift out fact from fiction, or 
logic from unreason, but immediately repeat the statements as 
absolute verity. They never think of doubting the correctness 
of the ideas expressed in the works of Bellamy, Henry George, 
Ignatius Dorinelly, and other of their authors, any more than 
does the student doubt the correctness of his arithmetic. Reason 
with them you cannot. To them their favorite authors are 
faultless and incapable of error. 

If you dispute or ridicule their literature, you at once become 
in their eyes the agent or dupe of corporate wealth. However 
poor or honest you may be, they will not spare you. To dis- 
believe in their doctrines is treason to the ‘‘down-trodden mill- 
ions,’’ and you are denounced as a ‘‘minion of Wall Street.’’ 

Throughout the West, the Populists have added largely to 
their numbers by advocating the cause of free coinage of silver. 
By making this their main issue and keeping quiet on their nu- 
merous lunatic theories, they have received a much larger sup- 
port than they otherwise would. Should they throw off their 
silver mask and openly espouse their socialistic and communistic 
doctrines, a large part of their numbers in that section would 
soon fall away. At present, ‘‘hard times’’ and business de- 
pression are their main support. When business resumes its 
normal aspect and prosperity again brightens the land, the vo- 
ters will fall away from them like leaves from trees after au- 
tumnal frosts. 


The rank and file of the party are mostly well-meaning, misled 
men, suffering under business depression, ready to grasp at 
any new thing that holds out a promise of betterment. False 
theories and teachings are their bane. Prosperity and 
sound doctrines will heal their disaffection. But back of 
these men is something more, something worse, something 
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deadly. Urging on dissatisfaction, lawlessness, and violence, 
are a lot of cowardly skulkers filled with mischief, dis- 
loyalty, and treason to the laws and customs of their country— 
men who have no respect for law or human rights; men who 
should feel the weight of law and justice ; followers of Spies, 
Parsons, and Ling ; men who take advantage of misery and dis- 
tress to foment violence and lawlessness. These pernicious 
traitors to the laws and institutions of America prophecy revo- 
lution and bloodshed because they hope for such. They are now 
seeking to direct and control the new party. They seek first to 
make the people dissatisfied, then to disregard law and the 
authorities, then to come out in open violence and treason. 

For this purpose they condemn both the old parties, claiming 
that Congress, legislatures, and courts are corrupt and that all 
laws are made and enforced in the interest of evil and against 
the welfare of the poor and honest. They seek first to under- 
mine, then to overthrow. 

Any close observer of Populist doctrines, speeches, and liter- 
ature cannot fail to discover these instigators of evil working in 
and through the new party and striving to create trouble. By 
falsehood and-slander they have already made their members 
dissatisfied. They have made them believe that present gov- 
ernmental powers and agencies are thoroughly corrupt and hos- 
tile to the common people. They have already caused them to 
look upon courts and military with suspicion and hostility. 
They have encouraged and sympathized with lawless outbreaks 
against authority. 

Debs and his strike on the railways, McBride and his striking 
coal miners, Coxey and organized vagrancy, Waite and the 
Cripple Creek strikers, were all backed by the Populists, and 
attendant lawlessness and violence encouraged and approved. 
The party must soon call a halt to these treasonable indications 
within its ranks, or inevitable overthrow and disgrace soon 
await it. Such things cannot long continue. If its advocates 
hope to form a great party, fitted to take charge of the great 
and complex interests of this country, and administer them for 
the benefit of the common people, they must sternly repress 
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all indications of turbulence and lawlessness. One rebellion 
in this country has been enough for a good many years to 
come ; and the hare-brained schemers and poisonous workers of 
evil who seek to overturn law by violence, will be put down 
with promptness and dispatch. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that anarchy is a 
principle of the People’s party. But I do wish to say that it 
is or will be the result of present Populist teachings. The 
tendency is rapidly in that direction. The party must weed 
out the mischief-makers. The socialists, communists, and an- 
archists have already chosen that party for a home and harbor, 
and are using it to work out their designs, and as a means 
to disseminate their pernicious doctrines. The tone of 
many of the party, under these sinister influences, is fast be- 
coming more violent and destructive. During the late labor 
troubles many members of the party were outspoken advocates 
of blood and revolution. They were really hanging over the 
precipice of treason. With present tendencies, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is very doubtful if one can be a full mem- 
ber of that party and a good citizen, at the same time. Should 
the sober, second-thought of the many honest and patriotic men 
of the party succeed in controlling the advocates of evil in 
their ranks and spew out the fanged adders that have affiliated 
with them, there are some hopes of the party’s becoming a 
great national organization. But if such be not done and done 
soon, the party is doomed. A few more Waites, Lewellings, Pen- 
noyers, Debs, and Sovereigns, placed in power and authority, 
and the party will be hopelessly ground to powder by public 
opinion at the ballot-box. Such mischief-makers should be 
relegated to the rear and to oblivion. Their control and lead- 
ership can only mean party ruin. The states now afflicted 
with their lawless rule are groaning with their burdens. Busi- 
ness is appalled with fear. Money refuses to go into their do- 
mains until purged of their follies. Respectable laborers and 
business men are ashamed and humiliated. 

The worst feature of the party is its lack of level-headed 
leaders. If there are any such, they have failed to make them- 
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selves manifest. The party has been, up to date, the constant 
prey of violent demagogues and discredited politicians from the 
older parties. No party that is officered by conscienceless agita- 
tors and political mountebanks can hope to gain the confidence 
of the great American people. There is scarcely an ill-wisher 
of this country to-day to be found outside of the folds of the 
Populist party. It is an omen of the tendencies of that organ- 
ization. The ultimate end of the party, with present senti- 
ments and leadership, can only be extinction and disgrace. As 
soon as good times reappear and business revives, the party 
will die away. It was the product of distress and dissat- 
isfaction, and when they cease, the party will go with them. 
Some of their principles will, doubtless, survive and be incor- 
porated in a party that may have influence and standing in the 
nation. But that party will have to be under the control of 
wise leadership and intelligent patriotism. Parties of violence, 
discord, and lawlessness cannot endure. The Populist party 
has already gone so far in that direction that it will be almost a 
hopeless task to save it from destruction. So, as a party, I 
prophecy for it a speedy dissolution. Its short life has been 
unique and unsavory. Its hasty dissolution in death will be 
gladly welcomed by every lover of his country. 

C. W. WILEY. 














THE OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments ‘concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. Address Outlook Department, 
American Journal of Politics, 88 Park Row, New York. 


A ‘*PaTRIoTIc Boss SystEem.’’—Dr. T. W. Braidwood, in an article in the 
Vineland (N. J.) Journal, says: 

“If the people are convinced that bossism is an un-American concern, 
fertile in resources for municipal corruption, and therefore dangerous as 
well as being disgraceful to our professions of patriotism, let us at once take 
steps to organize permanent action to antagonize the action of Vineland’s 
boss system. 

‘* Under the inspiration of the American Institute of Civics, I have under- 
taken to introduce the ‘ Patriotic Boss System’ in Vineland with a view to 
early coéperative action. The names of both ladies and gentlemen willing 
to work in the cause are respectfully requested.”’ 





Crvic REFORM IN VARIOUS CITIES.—Several hundred Topeka, Kansas, 
citizens have adopted, with a view to immediate organization, the articles of 
the Philadelphia Municipal League, which appear elsewhere. . . . In 
Terre Haute, Indiana, a civic federation is in process of organization, its 
inception being chiefly due to the alarming spread of the evils attendant 
upon gambling. One of its active promoters is Rev. R. V. Hunter, of the 
Central Presbyterian church. . . . Galesburg, Illinois, has in effective 
operation a civic federation organized to combat serious evils in municipal 
administration. . . . Under the title of ‘‘ Municipal Club” an organiza- 
tion of many of the representative citizens of Rochester, New York, 
devoted to the promotion of civic reforms, was effected October17. Dr. E. 
M. Moore presided and trustees were chosen as follows: Theodore Bacon, 
Robert Matthews, Eugene Satterlee, Max Lowenthal, A. I. C., John Bower, 
Joseph O’Connor, A. I. C., Joseph T. Alling, Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, 
Herman G. Pfaefflin. The constitution of the club vests in them a great 
share of authority in shaping and determining its policy. Addresses were 
made by Hon. Joseph O’Connor, A. I. &., Prof. John G. Allen, A. I. C., 
Rev. A. S. Crapsey, Joseph T. Alling, and Byron H. Prennett. Mr. 
©’Connor expressed some doubt as to the propriety of interfering as an 
organization with such matters as the nomination and election of public 
officers, and was inclined to think the best work of such a club would be in 
keeping strict watch over the course of the officers chosen, in spreading 
information as to city affairs, in discussing the unsettled problems in 
municipal government, and above all in striving to build up a harmonious 
public opinion in regard to public duty. . . . Syracuse, N. Y., also has 
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a newly organized civic club in the interests of better local government. 
One of its members, Mr. Nathaniel Bacon, aided in the organization of the 
Rochester club. . . . The Cleveland (Ohio) World announces the forma- 
tion of a civic federation in that city, following a meeting of laymen and 
clergymen at the rooms of the Y. M. C. A., with objects as follows: ‘To 
promote a federation of the moral forces of the city, regardless of sect, party» 
or circumstance in life, with a view of stimulating the civie spirit of our 
people, ameliorating the existing conditions, social, sanitary, and political, 
and, in general, by sympathetic coéperation with the city officials, fostering 
the administration of municipal affairs upon business rather than political 
methods.’’ Representatives of Christian Endeavor Societies, the Central 
Labor Union, and Knights of Labor were present. Among the leading pro- 
moters of this promising movement are Gen. James Barnett, A. I. C., Rev. 
Hiram C. Haydn, D.D., A. I. C., J. E. Cheeseman, Robert Bondlow, and Rev. 
Levi Gilbert, D.D. . . . <A joint committee of the civic reform clubs of 
Chicago on October 13 met to discuss needed legislation for the welfare of 
the children of that city. There were present J. S. Miller, Prof. Edward W. 
Bemis, A. I. C., Prof. Bamberger, Judge H. B. Hurd, Judge Willis G. 
Jackson, A. I. C., Dr. Sarah H. Stevenson, and Miss Jane Adams. A 
committee was appointed to draft a law providing for a special court for 
juvenile delinquents. . . . A new feature of the late local political cam- 
paign in Buffalo, N. Y., was the Good Government clubs in the various 
wards, after the plan which has been adopted so extensively in New York 
and Brooklyn. The motto of the originators of the movement is ‘‘Municipal 
government is business, not politics.” . . . The organization of a civic 
federation to secure the enforcement of law in Toledo, Ohio, is also assured. 
It is the outgrowth of the enormous number of gambling houses and wine- 
rooms in the city and the open violation of the Sunday law. Articles of 
incorporation were filed October 10 at Columbus and the executive com- 
mittee here is mapping out work for a vigorous campaign. The name of 
the organization as incorporated is, ‘* The Citizens’. Federation of the City of 
Toledo,’’ and its incorporators are: Norman 8S. Lewis, Charles L. France, 
John L. Brandt, James H. Sprague, and Edgar P. Mull. The object is ‘‘ to 
promote good citizenship, to encourage the enforcement of national, state, 
and municipal laws, to assist and insist upon the maintenance of the same 
and to promote the public good.”” . . . Joseph Packard, Jr., president of 
the Baltimore Reform League, recently delivered an address before the 
“Unit Club,” also areform organization, in which he said, among other true 
things, that the hope for improvement in government lies in keeping 
national, state, and city issues entirely apart. . . . A number of Camden 
gentlemen interested in topics of the day met in Mayor Westcott’s office, 
in the City Hall, October 10th, and organized the Civic Club. The club 
will have monthly discussions, with a dinner as accessory. This club does 
not confine itself wholly to reform matters, but will discuss literature and 
current events. . . . The Municipal Order League of Chicago has taken 
action on street begging as follows: 

‘“* Whereas, We deem the subjection of young children and infants to the 
severe cold of winter for such purpose a cruel and inhuman practice. 

‘“* Whereas, Investigation reveals the fact that many of these children are 
hired out by mothers to other women for the express purpose of obtaining 
money from a sympathetic and unsuspecting public, thereby provoking un- 
just criticism toward our city fathers, who, we fully believe, will see no 
mother and babe suffer for food and shelter. 
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‘* Whereas, We believe such public demonstrations have a tendency to 
lessen rather than increase the protective spirit of man toward recent 
motherhood (especially when it is the mother who begs), thereby endanger- 
ing the lives of both. Be it 

‘** Resolved, That the Municipal Order League encourage and tender their 
support to the city officials in carrying out the letter of the law toward such 
offenders; as also, all girls under sixteen years of age found soliciting alms 
or selling any kind of thing on the streets after six o’clock in the evening ; 
and that a building be procured for the detention and relief of such cases, 
and also all mothers and young children who may need assistance, said 
building to be maintained by civic appropriations.” 





CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP INSTRUCTION.—Among the ‘‘ Workers’ Train- 
ing Classes’? of the Dayton, 0., Y. M. C. A. is a ‘* Christian Citizenship 
Class,’’ which meets each Sabbath evening after a simple lunch provided by 
the Association, closing in time for the young people’s meetings. The plans, 
as announced by the secretary, Evart G. Rontzahn, are as follows: The 
course of study will cover a series of ‘‘ Problems of the New Era,” including 
the elementary phases of ‘‘ Citizenship,’’ with the resultant relationships to 
various ethical and reforra questions; all subjects being investigated and 
discussed from the Biblical standpoint in an earnest endeavor to apply 
Christ’s teaching to present day problems. 

The following twelve problems with their local application will be studied 
on the basis of Dr. Josiah Strong’s ‘‘Our Country ”’ and ‘* The New Era,”’’ 
and the series of ‘‘ Studies”? prepare” by Prof. Graham Taylor for the Young 
Men’s Era: 

The Problem of the Country Town. of the City Center, of Immigration, 
of Industrial Life, of Sunday Rest and the Working Day, of Poverty, of 
Crime, of the Liquor Power, of Social Vice, of Luxury, of the Local Church, 
and of Christian Coéperation. 

The class sessions will embrace topical discussion; sentence reports of 
reading, thought, and observation ; question box for the treatment of varied 
queries. 

The reading course will include, first, the reading of a standard periodi- 
cal, of the person’s choice, with a view to securing material for these studies. 

Bright, brief, and breezy pamphlet issues will be supplied weekly, accom- 
panied by simple question blanks for securing a closer reading and more 
thoughtful consideration of the literature. The second part of this scheme 
includes the organization of auxiliary classes, with or without meetings for 
class study, in every church, with the members of the Association as me- 
diums of communication and inspiration. If possible, class meetings should 
be held regularly, if but thirty minutes. At least secure a circle of readers 
studying regularly, as suggested above, standard periodicals, and the weekly 
pamphlet issues and study slips, for which ten cents a week will be contrib- 
uted by each member. 





ARTICLES OF PHILADELPHIA MUNICIPAL LEAGUE.—In response to re- 
quests for a suitable form of organization for municipal reform associations, 
we present the articles of the Philadelphia Municipal League as follows, 
omitting the name of that city: 

‘** We, the members of the Municipal League of . . . inviting the co- 
operation of all our fellow-citizens, hereby declare and pledge ourselves to 
the enforcement of the following principles : 
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‘* First--We believe that the highest principles of municipal self-govern- 
ment in the United States will be materially promoted by te absolute sepa- 
ration of municipal politics from national and state politics. 

‘“* Two—The material prosperity of all citizens residing or having business 
interests in the city of . . . depends, in great measure, upon the honest 
and efficient conduct of its government by enlightened methods and upon 
business principles. . . . should have the most improved system of taxes, 
of street-paving, of lighting, of water, of drainage, of schools, of transit, 
and all other public necessities and conveniences. To secure these results 
will be the incessant aim of the Municipal League of . . 

‘“*Three—We pledge ourselves to nominate or indorse only such candidates 
as we believe to be honest and capable and in sympathy with the principle 
of absolute separation of municipal from state and national politics. 

‘“*Four—We advocate the practical extension of the highest principles of 
civil service reform to all municipal departments, and demand a rigorous 
observance of all laws and regulations concerning appointments to and re- 
movals from the municipal civil service. 

‘* Five—It will be the special object of the Municipal League of . . . to 
make a thorough and scientific investigation of the correct principles of local 
self-government, especially as adapted to this municipality, and to collect 
and publish all appropriate information on the defects and needs of our city 
government. While the members of the league may be members cf widely 
different national or state organizations, all will be united in the common 
purpose of obtaining the best city government for the wisest expenditure of 
mouey, of advancing the material growth of the municipality, and of stim- 
ulating that spirit of progress in her citizens which will secure for them and 
their descendants the largest measure of domestic comfort and of commer- 
cial prosperity.”’ 

The methods as set forth in the by-laws are as follows: 

1. Educational—By demonstrating to the public the advantages to be de- 
rived from the absolute separation of national and state politics from munic- 
ipal politics ; and by the publication of a series of tracts on municipal affairs. 

2. Practical— By nominating candidates, when necessary, who are 
pledged to carry out the declaration of principles of the league. 

The by-laws provide that any one who subscribes to the declaration of 
principles may become a member. The management is intrusted to the 
customary officers and a board of managers composed of one delegate from 
each ward and a specified number at large. 

Public officers are not denied membership and the only provision is the 
following: ‘‘ No person shall accept or hold a nomination, election, or ap- 
pointment to any municipal or public office to which a salary is attached 
and at the same time be an officer or manager of the leag'e.”’ 


THE TRIUMPH OF GooD CITIZENSHIP IN NEW YoRK.—Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, D.D., to whom more than to any other individual is due by com- 
mon verdict the magnificent triumph of good citizenship achieved in New 
York on November 6th, penred these characteristic words for publication in 
the New York Press on the morning following the great victory : 

‘This day marks an epoch in the history of our city, and, more than that, 
in the history of our state and country. The hearts of the people are pro- 
foundly stirred. Their eyes have been opened to the possibility of better 
things. The distressed and downtrodden had been so long ground under 
the hard, dirty heel of the vicious beast that has preyed upon them that they 
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had come to feel that it was a constituent part of municipal life to be bled 
and clubbed and blackmailed. But the suspicion has been growing even in 
the minds of the oppressed and the outcast that there are such things as 
rights and personal liberty, that the police are properly for the protection 
even of the poor and the ignorant, and that the courts were really intended 
originally to secure to us comfort and peace and protection. These ideas 
have been growing in the popular mind, and at length they have attained to 
flower and fruitage. The mass of our population has learned a long, deep 
lesson, and a month will not pass before hosts of those who have served and 
slaved at the bidding of Tammany will rejoice with us at the crisis in our 
history which opens for them the door to a larger liberty and initiates our 
city into a new and brighter stadium of its history.”’ 

The mayor-elect, Hon. William L. Strong, justifies the hopeful words of 
Dr. Parkhurst by the following words uttered on the same day: 

‘The patriotic citizens of New York have decided by an overwhelming 
majority that they want a business, non-partisan administration of munici- 
pal affairs. As mayor of New York [I shall faithfully carry out, to the best 
of my ability, the pledge which I made in the beginning of the campaign, to 
give the people an administration of this kind. In accepting the trust con- 
ferred upon me I am grateful for the support of my fell» »-citizens and 
deeply sensible of the magnitude and importance of the «sk which con- 
fronts a reform city government.”’ 





FREE INSTITUTIONS VINDICATED.—Henceforth let no American citizen 
ever despair of the republic or doubt the endurance of representative insti- 
tutions. Yesterday’s magnificent uprising in this city triumphantly de- 
livered popular government from the sneers of its enemies and the fears of 
its friends. It has long been acknowledged by enlightened minds that the 
one supreme test of free institutions was in the administration of the affairs 
of great municipalities. For years New York, oppressed by bossism, de- 
graded by the reign of crime, ruled by the most perfectly disciplined and 
the most absolutely corrupt political machine ever fashioned by man, has 
been an object of scorn to the adherents of monarchy and a source of deep 
humiliation to the upholders of civic freedom. Tammany has seemed 
omuipotent. It had ten thousand saloons as its recruiting quarters and its 
centers of power. It had an army of twenty thousand servile office-holders 
drawing fifteen millions in salaries annually, as its Pretorian Guard. 
It had the active support of all the dens of vice and the eager help 
of all the criminals whom it protected. Tt had a vast corruption fund at its 
disposal, drawn alike from the pocket of the lawbreaker and the till of the 
honest merchant. Timid men said that its malignant reign could never be 
overthrown. They forgot the invincible power of right. They did not 
measure the irresistible might of the awakened American conscience. 

To-day New York is free by the act of her own citizens. The voters of the 
metropolis have battered down by their ballots the political despotism that 
had plundered them so long and have proclaimed anew the immortal 
doctrines of that Declaration of Independence which is the charter of 
American liberty. Republican government bas vindicated itself in the 
stronghold of its enemies and triumphed gloriously over obstacles greater 
than any which it has encountered in the history of the world. For this 
vindication and this deliverance every loyal American has reason to rejoice 
with joy unspeakable, to look forward to the future with renewed faith and 
courage, and to return thanks with all reverence and all sincerity to 
Almighty God!—New York Press, 
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NEw YORK CLERGYMEN AND Crvics.—At the last meeting of the Synod 
of New York, Rev. C. L. Thompson, D.D., A. I. C., made a stirring appeal 
for greater interest in the moral purification of the great centers of popula- 
tion and the use of the ballot-box by Christian men for the suppression of 
vice and crime. Clergymen of all denominations in the city and state of 
New York are giving unwonted attention to the obligations of Christian 
citizenship. Foremost among these are such members of the A. I. C. as Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, who has been called ‘‘ the John Knox of modern 
times,’’ Dr. C. L. Thompson, Dr. Greer, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Bishop Coxe, 
Dr. John R. Davies, John B. Devins, Dr. Elmendorf, Dr. Chas. H. Hall, Dr. 
R. S. MacArthur, Dr. H. T. McEwen, Dr. D. Parker Morgan, A. F. Newton, 
Geo. S. Payson, Dr. Rainsford, Dr. H. M. Sanders, Dr. J. B. Shaw, Dr. John 
T. Wilds, and Alfred E. Myers. 


Dr. SEELYE ON CITIZENSHIP.—Rev. Dr. Julius H. Seeleye, A. I. C.,a 
former president of Amherst College and ex-member of Congress, has pub- 
lished through Ginn & Co., of Boston, an attractive little book of 78 pages for 
“classes in government and law” under the title of ‘‘ Citizenship.” Its 
chief aim is to treat briefly and suggestively of the rights and duties of citi- 
zens as defined by statutes. Citizenship is viewed broadly as including 
both international and national law. This little treatise is commended to 
the attention of clubs pursuing studies in connection with the Extension 
Department of the A. I. C. and other organizations having similar ends in 
view. 


Str. Louris Pouirican ScrENCE CLUB.—This club, devoted to the study of 
the questions of the day without committal to any special! attitude in poli- 
tics or religion, announces lecture topics as follows: By Hon. John W. 
Noble, formerly member of cabinet, ‘*‘ Duties and Work of a Member of the 
President’s Cabinet’’; by Ex-Governor David R. Francis (Mo.) ** Duties and 
Work of a State Governor’; Ex-Mayor C. P. Walbridge treats of the 
‘Duties of a City Mayor’’; Charles Nagel, A. I. C., speaks upon ‘‘ The 
City Charter of St. Louis, its History, and How it May be Improved”’; 
Hon. 8S. W, Cobb, M. C., treats of ‘*‘ Life in Congress’’; Charles Parsons, of 
the ‘*‘ Banking System”’; Hon. Geo. A. Medill of ‘*‘ The U. S. Supreme Court’; 
and Prof. Hicks, of the University of Missouri, of important questions in 
economics. W. L. Sheldon, lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis, is 
the literary director of the club, and George E. Hoffman, La Clide Bank, 
secretary. 


NEGRO EDUCATION SINCE 1860.—This is the title of an instructive pam- 
phlet by Hon. J. L. McCurry, LL.D., A. I. C., the able secretary of the Slater 
and Peabody Funds. It constitutes the third of occasional papers issued by 
the trustees of the Slater Fund, and is an invaluable contribution to the edu- 
cational history of the former slave states. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP UNnIon.—This is the title of an organization in 
Newark, N. J., embracing all the Christian Endeavor Societies, Epworth 
Leagues, Baptist Young People’s Unions, and the Iron Cross Army. It 
undertakes, ‘‘in the Master’s name, the betterment of the whole city by 
adding to the usual efforts in the various churches the combined effect of a 
general organization devoted to the enforcement of Christian principles in 
public affairs.”’ 








————— 
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It appeals simply to the Christian conscience of its membership and to the 
moral and patriotic element in the non-Christian portion of the citizens; 
strives to remove from the city temptations to vice, to effect the, repeal of 
legislation by which such temptations are permitted ; and attempts to check 
the purchasing of votes and other abuses connected with the ballot-box. 

It also urges Christian people to attend the primaries of their parties and 
insist upon the nomination for office of men who are in sympathy with the 
object of the organization; submits to the proper authorities evidence to 
convict officials;who are recreant to the trusts confined to them by the 
people; and collates for the convenience of pastors and the information of 
the Christian public, important data concerning the moral and religious con- 
dition of the city. 

The union declines to indorse any political party or support any inde- 
pendent nomination for office. 

EXTENSION DEPARTMENT A. I. C.—Public Opinion, whose excellent 
features are manifold, has undertaken to devote an entire page each week to 
civics, in connection with the Extension Department of the A. I. C. It 
opened this new feature with the following brief article prepared at the re- 
quest of its manager by the president of the A. I. C.: 

The Extension Department of the American Institute of Civics, as indi- 
cated by the previous announcements, is intended to be an efficient and far- 
reaching means for the accomplishment of clearly defined ends. If success 
is dependent upon the worthiness of these ends there can be no doubt as to 
its assurance. It is not to be forgotten, however, that the achievement of 
the Institute’s patriotic and vitally important objects is wholly dependent 
upon the unselfish and vigorous coéperation of intelligent and high-minded 
citizens. The number of such citizens already rendering willing and 
efficient service in connection with the local organizations belonging to the 
Institute’s Extension Department, is a hopeful augury. As an incitement to 
more earnest effort on their part, and as an encouragement to like efforts on 
the part of others, careful attention is invited to the following statements: 

Among the self-evident truths related to the highest success of popular 
government are these: 

(1) The suffrage, by which an equal share in the powers and responsibili- 
ties of government is devolved upon every voter, makes each suffragist a 
trustee, charged with the sacred duty of rightly using the power confided to 
him. 

(2) Asthe right use of this power involves the most sacred obligations 
ever committed to human hands—the power of determining the character 
of government, and the consequent well-being of all citizens in all commu- 
nities—it is of the utmost importance, in truth vitally necessary, that the 
number of patriotic, honest, and intelligent ‘‘ trustees’’ in every community 
be sufficient to prevent the political ascendency of those who traitor- 

ously use their trusteeship and that of others for the gaining.of the mer- 
cenary ends by which government is debauched, politics defiled, law and 
order contemned, and the moral and material welfare of the whole people 
put in jeopardy. 

(3) Past and present shameful conditions in connection with affairs of gov- 
ernment, local and general, emphasize the fact that honest, wise, and safe 
control of political matters in a community cannot be expected as a result of 
blind devotion to any political party; will not follow mere expressions 
of dissatisfaction, or outbursts of pepular indignation ; but must be the re- 
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sult of organized, persistent, unselfish, and wisely directed efforts which 
shall everywhere secure the ascendency of good citizenship. 

(4) Good citizenship, ascendant in any community, means decency and 
cleanliness in party politics, honesty and efficiency in public office, rever- 
ence for law, social purity, the highest welfare of the whole people, and the 
steady march of popular government toward the realization of its noblest 
ideals. 

(5) The good citizenship which will alone lead to these results demands 
that every American voter—each citizen trustee—shall have a proper sense 
of civic obligations, a secure foundation in right character, an adequate 
degree of intelligence as to civic affairs, and definite and determined pur- 
poses. The promotion of such citizenship is the object sought by the Exten- 
sion Department of the American Institute of Civics. The work is one 
which appeals to, and must be accomplished by, good citizens. There should 
be, in every locality, an organization devoted to the one specific purpose of 
arousing genuine patriotism; strengthening the structure of politics with 
the supports of high character and worthy purposes, and assuring wise out- 
come of popular suffrage, by making the voter intelligent as to the issues 
involved, and faithful to proper convictions of duty. 

Faithful and persistent efforts for the securing of such results as these will 
accomplish a political regeneration by making parties what they should be, 
noble instruments for the execution of the will of intelligent and honest 
freemen, and will banish everywhere the evils of corruption in politics and 
government. Here isacall to duty which it will be criminal to disregard. 
The work is one which ought to present a resistless appeal to the manhood 
and womanhood of America. Especially should it command the labors of 
the younger citizens who have most of strength and enthusiasm, and oppor- 
tunity for longest and largest service. Let us make, in the best sense of the 
term, good citizens of those born upon our soil, and those who come to us 
from other lands, and the problems which vex and the evils which menace 
us to-day will have their solution. We shall have taught, with incalculable 
benefit to coming generations, that formation is better than reformation, by 
as much as the results of civic virtue nourished and triumphant are better 
than those painfully obtained through remedial agencies when civic virtue 
is neglected and overcome.—Henry Randall Waite. 





DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ETuics, A. I. C.—‘‘ Applied ethics,’’ from the 
point of view of an American citizen, may simply be defined as the practi- 
cal observance of the duties which citizens owe to each other and to organ- 
ized society. Tliese duties obviously extend over a wide range of sociolog- 
ical relations, and may be made the subject of attention from numerous 
points of view, as when attempts are made to consider sociology as a whole. 

Such attempts by inviting generalization too often defeat the accomplish- 
ment of definite and practical results. Civics embraces all of sociology 
which has relation to the duties of a member of soci¢ty under our republi- 
can form of government and in connection with society and institutions in 
the United States. It suggests and invites the consideration of definite and 
important matters which vitally concern the welfare of American citizens, 
society, and government. Civics, therefore, commends itself to intelligent 
and patriotic Americans as calculated to lead to more practical and useful 
results than can be expected from generalized attention to the wide subject 
of sociology. More than this, civics gives to the ideas and principles of 
ethics the foremost place in the correlated facts with which it has to do, and 
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which (civil polity, law, economics, ethics, and history) are included in the 
‘science which concerns itself with the reciprocal relations of citizens and 
government.”’ 

In its Department of Applied Ethics, it is the purpose of the Institute of 
Civics to secure larger attention on the part of the American people, and es- 
pecially of educators, journalists, clergymen, and citizens who profess al- 
legiance to the truths of religion, to the necessity of developing and apply- 
ing the qualities-in citizenship—the integrity, fidelity to duty, and practical 
altruism—which shall make applied ethics contributory to good citizenship 
and to the realization of the noblest ends in government. 

The statement above presented sufficiently indicates the importance of the 
results to which this department is intended to contribute. In order to the 
supremacy of good citizenship it is necessary to promote, with civic intelli- 
gence, ‘“‘love of justice, sense of duty, and instinct of honor.’”’* Where 
these exist, righteous laws will not readily be profaned, social order will be 
easily maintained, and society and government will be at their best. 

The trustees of the Institute have been fortunate in securing the codpera- 
tion, as the director of this new department, of Rev. Lawrence Phelps, prin- 
cipal of the berkeley Temple (Boston) Institute of Applied Christianity. 
The splendid success of the pioneer work undertaken by the Berkeley Tem- 
ple under the leadership of the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson (member A. I. 
C.), in the way of giving practical application to ethical principles in the 
midst of the crowded population of one of the most densely inhabited dis- 
tricts of Boston, is everywhere known, and is everywhere stimulating 
like efforts. To aid in promoting the success of these awakened and multi- 
plying agencies in all that they shall seek to do in the way of laying the 
foundation for better citizenship, will be the foremost aim of this depart- 
ment; and in the accomplishment of this aim the Institute asks the codpera- 
tion of its members, and of all others who appreciate the importance of the 
results sought. In this connection, valuable service will be rendered by the 
Institute’s corps of lecturers; and helpful plans and suggestions will be pre- 
sented in the Institute’s official organ, and in other forms. Inquiries may 
be addressed to the Executive Offices of the Institute, 38 Park Row, New 
York, or to the Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Director Department of Applied 
Ethics, A. I. C., Berkeley Temple, Institute of Applied Christianity, Station 
A., Boston, Mass. 


Cost oF CiITy GOVERNMENT.—It will surprise many people to learn that the 
expenditures on municipal account aggregate three times as much as thesum 
required to conduct the affairs of all the states and territories. It is in the 
cities that the heaviest tribute is exacted from property owners. The mu- 
nicipal machinery is more expensive than any other in our whole system of 
government. When the people complain of high taxes, they do not stop to 
discriminate between the different kinds of taxation, and to ascertain where 
the blame properly belongs. There is really no justification for protest as to 
federal taxes, and very little as to state taxes; but it is different with regard 
to city taxes. This fact should induce all good citizens to give particular 
attention to the selection of municipal officers.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


* Institute publications, ‘‘Supremacy of Good Citizenship,” page 2. 
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| LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
1844-1895 Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 


3 SA ~ } now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
aut of literary excellence which has cheracterized it from the beginning. 


OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought of 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalied in Quality and Quantity by any other. 
periodical. It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Compleveness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 


Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Trayel and Exploration, | Fiction, 

Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


INDISPENSABLE io every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 


of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self or one’s family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. . 


A NEW SERIES was begun with the first number of its 200th Volume, January Ist, 1894. With 
it were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three Copyrighted Serials, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists; and shorter stories by prominent foreign authors. Below are named 
some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 


Rt. Hon.W.E.GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY,F.RS. Gen’l Sir ARCH’LD ALISON,G.C.B, 
Prof. VAMGERY, Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F. R.S. 
W. H. MALLOCK, PAUL PERRET, (French) REGINALD B. BRETT, 
Countess COWPER, FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. ERNST ECKSTEIN, (German.) 
LESLIE STEPHEN, BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
FRELERIC HARRISON, Mrs..ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 
J. P. MAHAFFY, MULJI DEVJI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K. C. M.G, 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWARDES, . Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
WALTER PATER, J. NORMAN LOCKYER Count LEO TOLSTOI, 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, The ABBE PREVOST, (French) 
With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 
financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 


and to furnish to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become a 
reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW rem:iting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


The Cosmopolitan, National Popular Review 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues | Domestic Monthly, The Pulpit, ‘ 
of The Living Age, forming Electric Power, ; N. x. (Weekl ae se 
the 1 ‘ ure’sMagazine Springfield (Wee epublican, 
(October, Nowenber, Deconters | Midland Monthly, N.Y. (Weekly) Mail and Express, 
‘ . The Etude, Roston (W eekly) Transcript, 
AND Gedey's Magasicin, Reston (Ww eekly) soaraaly 
A Year’s Subscription to any merican Teacher, eekly Courier Journal, 
3 8.8. Ti Weekly Detroit 
one of the following publications: Golden Rule, N.Y. (Weekly) Se ay 


or a 6 months subscription to Scribper’s Magazine. 
Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 
(as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1895, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10. 
THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $3.00 a year, free of postage. © 


Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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How necessary is it that our modern 
hotels should be exponents of the true art 
of living! . The St. Denis is a practical 
exemplification of this great principle, for 
here one can find not only the choicest 
viands the market affords, but also~ pri- 

_ pared and served in the most tempting an’ 
delicious manner, : 

Its enlargement during the past two 
years by a commodious and handsome 
addition, in which no pains and expense 
were spared, is evidence of the growing 
popularity of this well-known house. In 
its appointments, decorations, and modern 
equipments it is par excellence one of the 
leading hotels of the metropolis, while the 
setvice and attendance are most admirable 
in every detail and particular. 


THE ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
' . Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


NEW YORK. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


- NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 


62 William Street, 


Are hereditary foes and 
_are seeking each other’s 
humiliation. 


Tris 


adsacnpell, | 


BENEFIT 


a2 
ule zion 


wishes to humiliate nobody, but rather 
desires to promote good will, develop 
self-respect and increase the sum-of hu- 
man happiness by. furnishing reliable 
Life Insurance under three of the most 
popular policy contracts ever devised. 

Write for particulars. coricerning our 
new Incontestable Policy. 


$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
COST 60 PER CT. USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Bostva 


. New York, 


Offers for sale at par and accrued interest, 


CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT BONDS 
—OF THE— 


SOUTH YUBA WATER COMPANY, 


(Central California) Warner Van Norden, President. 


Principal and interest payable in gold coin at FARMER’S LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY, New York City. | 


Recommended as an unusually safe investment. ~ 


Particulars upon application. 





NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 


ROBERT LENOX BELKNAP, President. 


62 William Street, - 


- New York City. 











